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Pennsylvinin School Howrwal.| 9, the crctucion of much other wer 


‘o the exclusion of much other matter, a large 








. ae : = onecwmae portion of this number is devoted to a description o 
PUBE SHED MON a case | the Normal School of the Second District, and to an 





a . . we : ; ice | account f its fo re cognitii as a State istitu- 
‘THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 0 orm al re cogniti ” , u State Tnstitu 
tion. An apology is not offered for this: no school 


event for twenty years being more remarkable or 





DererrED Matter: To make room for the Nor- : aig at 
‘ : momentous, either in its present or future relations, 
mal School proceedings and those of the County yy, , ua 
? : , ies e have, at last, a State Normal School_—We 
Institutes inserted, several articles and selections “iF ; 
; . ; .., have it, too, without a dollar of cost to the State,— 
prepared for this number, were omitted. They, with thor 
; : ie ( 
the minutes of numerous Institutes and associations, | 


since received, will be attended to next month. 


igh other States, after vast ontlay. have nothing 
to exceed, and few one to compare with, it. We 
have it, also, withont those laborious and sometimes 
|fruitless efforts, which the body of the teachers in 

OverLookep Counties: Several friends com- | other States have made and kept up for years. There 
plain that their County Institute proceedings and jx jc :—apparently self-created, aud certainty self-sus- 
other matter, do not appear in the Journal. To such’ taining ; equal bs its present work, and fully expan- 
we say: As this Journal has no exchanges in some .jy,). to the wants of the District. Itisa proud monu- 
of the counties, the best way to secure due notice,! .44 of the indomitable will of our people and the 
will be to send all matter designed for it, directly to, high professional aspirations of our teachers. It is 
the editor, and not rely on any other mode of com- py, half-way measure, no mere experiment; but a 
munication. “noble professional and a social structure, founded on 





practical results, and reared—every part of it—with 
HOW TO FIND THE AVERAGE. the material of assured success. 

Communications have lately been received, remark-| Still this School ts not sufficient for the State.— 
ing on the mode given in.the new “ Teachers’ Month-| Even if the twelve thousand Teachers of Pennsyl- 
ly Report” for finding the average of attendance, | vania were all sufficiently qualified for their duties, 
showing its inaccuracy, and asking that it may be! the addition of twelve hundred annually would not 
set right. By referring to page 163, vol. 8 of this} make up for the yearly loss, by death, removals from 
Journal—(Dec. 1859,) it will be seen that a misprint | the State and withdrawals from the profession. One 
occurred, at Harrisburg, in the directions attached | school with the capacity, when in full operation and 
to the form of report, on this point; and that the/at the end of three years from a first full start, of 
following is the correct mode prescribed by the| graduating one hundred annually, will only sup- 
ply one-tenth of this demand, allowing nothing for 


“To get the average daily attendance of male pu-| the displacement of incompetency or the increase of 
pils, add up that part of the column of “ 7otals” the system. Hence, the Law under which this 
which is opposite the names of the male pupils,| g-hool has been recognized, was more in accordance 
on eigen ae ay UR gg ag with the wants of the system, when it contemplated 
process applied to the list of females, will give the| the establishment of twelve such schools, than of first 
average daily attendance of female pupils.” sight might appear ; and hence, also, the insufficien- 


School Department : 
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cy of this school, except as a pioneer, and as a means | fort be made; and that the letting of the plan down 
of elevating the standard of professional acquirement now, to the level of private or selfish purposes, will 
to its proper height. But in these respects it is suffi- | be a lowering of the Teacher's profession from the 
cient. As the first school ot its class, its continuance to lofty stand that has been taken for it. Besides, no 
sustain and illustrate the practicability and working | professional or elevated literary institution ever has 
of the plan may be relied on. As ahigh toned insti- become permanent, without having invested in it, the 
tution, the rank and standing of the Profession may | means and the efforts, the hopes and the fears of a 
also, with safety and confidence be entrusted to its|large number of persons. The one accomplished 
keeping. Still, for the supply of a sufficient number teacher is necessary to the establishment of the 
of teachers for the common schools of the State, school; but the aid and interest of many persons are 
neither it, nor any single institution that can be es- indispensable to its continuance. The exertions of 
tablished, will be sufficient. }one active man may soon procure a lecture hall, a 
How, then, are other Normal Schools to be obtained? few recitation rooms, and a scanty apparatus; but 
Precisely as this was obtained; viz: By a rally of the death of the projector is the end of such an in- 
all the teachers and friends of education, in each Stitution ; and the district will then be no better off, 
Normal District, around the best man in that dis- °F rather will be injured, by the attempt. Here 
trict ; by giving him a generous and unwavering ®8°!?; it will be for the working teacher to stand up 
support; and by having abiding, unquailing confi- for his calling. While he labors hopefully for the 
dence in him and in the cause. It may be years, in establishment of full proportioned schools, he will, 
some districts, before the right man shall be found; |if he be true to himself, set his face against the pro- 
but that will only be, becaase the elements of action | jects of private interests, the specious offers of un- 
are not ready. As soon as the want of better teach- | Congenial institutions, or the crude enterprises of the 
ers in large numbers is felt, and public sentiment qualified. 
becomes informed as to the proper means of preparing| What we want now in Pennsylvania is patience 
them, these means will begin to assume a definite and steadfastness. This good year of 1860, at the 
mode of action, and the best man to lead and make |¢nd of a quarter of a century from the first estab- 
successful the enterprize, will be met. To show this lishment of our common school system, sees one State 
necessity and to cultivate this public sentiment, is | Normal School in practical operation. As surely as 
exclusively the task of the teachers. The course of the first five years of the County Superintendency 
school improvement in the different counties, proves wrought an entire change in the schools, where faith- 
this. In some, progress has been rapid and advan- fully administered, so surely will the five years now 
ced; in others, it is scarcely commenced, or slow.— before us, see in existence as many State Normal 
But in all, it is just in proportion to the efforts made Schools, as the needs of the system shall require. 








by the resident teachers, in their schools, at their - 
associations and institutes, and in their more perma- | Hook Notices, 
nent attempts after Normal instruction. These are .. eae. 

the scattered fragments out of which the State Nor- History or tHe Procress or Epvucartron, from the 


mal Schools of each district are to be built, and those earliest times to the present. Intended as a manual for 
| Teachers and Students. By Philobiblius ; with an Intro- 


are to be the builders. There isno other hope; there) guction by Henry Barnard, LL.D. 12 mo. 310 pages. 
is no other mode of success. his is the law of | A- 5: Barnes & Burr, New York, 1860. 

A full work on the history of Education, has long been 
a plain want of the American Teacher. Here is a com- 
pend or manual, well written, carefully prepared, and 
; : . , | Strongly endorsed, that will at once attract attention 
nor less capable than the others, of meeting its iN- | and confidence. In its well stored pages, the mame of 











every profession. Each must provide the institutions 
for its own training and elevation ; and that of teach- 
ing is neither exempt from the pressure of this law, 


dispensable requirements. |every prominent system and Teacher in history may be 
3ut there are dangers to be avoided, as well as work | found, with brief but reliable descriptions and statements ; 
to be done. The interested designs of some, want the whole, too, made readity accessible by means of a full 
of thought in others, and impatience on the part of a |and accurate index. It is needless to bespeak for it the 
large number, may induce applications for alterations | Patronage of the Teacher ; being the first attempt, in Eng- 
in the law, to bring its provisions down to their own | //8h and in a convenient form and size, to supply a space 
designs or present means of operation. This will be hitherto vacant in his library, it will at once engage his 
demanded, too, on the score of the urgent wants of 
the sv f sod be of b h A New MeErTHOD OF LEARNING THE FRENCH LAN- 
e system for a speedy supply of better teachers,| Guxce. By Prof. Jean Gustave Keetels, of the Brooklyn 
and the impossibility of establishing schools, at the} College and Polytechnic eon 12 mo. 384 pages. 
° 859. 
present moment, on the large scale contemplated by ee eee ene ; 
th t. Butlet it b ll h b The cursory examination we have been enabled to give 
1% oe 7 ut! et it be recollected that one has been this work, assigns it a middle place between the old mode 
established, with less of encouragement, at first, than | 4¢ teaching the principles of a language before applying 
now exists in several of the districts, if the right ef-/them to use, and the modern one of beginning with phrases 
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and afterwards ‘imparting the laws which govern and | synopsis of its provisions are now of special Lassa and 
form them. It employs the phrase method from the begin- |importance, and are published in connection with the offi- 


E 3 os , t |cial documents relating to this school : 
ning; but it also begins at the beginning, viz: with pro- : 

ati ; : PROVISIONS OF NORMAL SCHOOL ACTS 
nunciation; thence it passes, in the same manner through | ACTS, 


Etymology and Syntax; the whole being regularly pro- 
gressive, not only in regard to the main divisions of 
grammar, but in the difficulty of the principles involved 
in the lessons. We like the book, and foretell for it much 
success. 

First Lessons 1N ALGEBRA ; being an easy introduction 
to the science; designed for the use of Academies and 
Common Schools. 
Ladies’ Class Book, &c. 12mo. 254 pages. 
Swan & Brewer, Boston. 1860. 

The author claims no new discoveries, but modestly 
says. “if there be any peculiarity in this work, it is its 
simplicity.” So faras we can decide, he has succeeded 
in this essential point. It is methodical; clears up each 
point as it proceeds; treats of one thing at atime; de- 
duces rules from practical exercises ; gives great variety 
of questions: and illustrates algebraic principles by the 
frequent use of numbers. On the whole, it is calculated 
to make the study of the science more general, because 
more easy, in the common school. 


Hickling, 


Tue Scnoot HarMonisT; containing Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes in general use ; designed to accompany Brooks’ 
Manual of Devotion for schools. By A. J. Cleaveland, 
Professor of Music in Baltimore Female College. 12 
mo., 238 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1860. 

This is a valuable collection of good words to sweet music, 
for the use of the young folk. It is well worth the no- 
tice of teachers and all others, who wish to cultivate the 
finer feelings and the sympathies, as well as the intellect, 
of those committed to their care. 

Key to CLark’s GRAMMAR; in which the analysis of the 
sentences in the grammar, are indicated by Diagrams. 
18 mo., 100 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, N. York, 1859. 


Those who use the Diagram mode of grammatical analy- | 


sis and instruction, will here find a ready key to unlock all 
the difficulties in the grammar of the same author. We 
are no admirer of keys; but there may be something in 
this peculiar system of grammar, which requires the use 
of one. At least the author thinks so, and he should 
know best. 

Tue Franktin GLopes—manufactured by Moore & Nims, 

Troy, New York. 

The manufacturers of these cheap and beautiful articles, 
present not only a description, but pictures of them, at 
the end of this No. This is the right way to bring them 
** before the Teacher.’’ See advertisement and cuts. 


~ Official. 








“* An Act to provide for the due training of Teachers for the 
Common Schools of the State,” approved May 20, 1857. 
**Section 7. That when the trustees of any school de- 
| sirous of claiming the privileges of this act, shall make 
| application to the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
jit shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Common 
| Schools, together with four other competent and disinter- 
ested persons, to be chosen by him with the consent of 
the Governor, and al] the superintendents of the counties 


By Ebenezer Bailey, author of Young |in the Normal school district in which such school shall 


be situated, on receiving due notice from the Department 
| of Common Schools, personally and at the same time, to 
lvisit and carefully inspect such school; and if, after 
| thorough examination thereof, and its by-laws, rules and 
regulations, and of its general arrangement and facilities 
for instruction, they, or at least two-thirds of them, shall 
|approve the same, and find that they fully come up to the 
| provisions of this act, in that case, and in no other, they 
| shall certify the same to the Department of Common Schools 
with their opinions that such school has fully complied 
/with the provisions of this act, as far as can be done 
| before going into operation under this act; whereupon the 
| State Superintendent shall forthwith recognize such 
| school asa State Normal school under this act, and give 
| public notice thereof in two newspapers in each county 
in the proper Normal Schoo] district; and thenceforward 
this act shall go into full operation, so far as regards such 
school, without any further proceedings: Provided, how- 
ever, As hereinbefore set forth, that no such notice shall 
be given until at least three other Normal schools, in as 
many different Normal districts, shall have been similarly 
inspected, approved and certified to the Department of 
|Common Schools; and if upon due inspection, any school 
so applying shall be found insufficient under this act, said 
board of inspectors shall so report to the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, who shall thereupon inform the trus- 
tees thereof of such adverse report.” 





A Supplement to “* An Act to provide for the due training of 
| Teachers for the Common Schools of the State,?? passed on 
the twentieth of May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty 
seven. 
**Sectrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
| Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the author- 
\ity of the same, That as soon as a Normal school, such as 
'is contemplated and described by the act to which this is a 
|supplement, shall be in full operation in any of the dis- 
| taicts created by said act, and shall have all the requisites, 
}and have been visited, approved and recognized in the 
|mode directed by said act, then said act shall go into op- 
eration, as fully and effectually in regard to said school, 
las if the four schools thereby required had been establish- 
ed and recognized: Provided, however, That no more than 
one school in each district shall be recognized under this 
| act. 
| SECTION 2. That the requisites to entitle any school to 
| the benefits of this act, or the one to which this is a sup- 
|plement, as set forth in the sixth section thereof, are 
hereby altered in the following particulars, viz: the pu- 


| pils of the model schoo] may or may not be from the im- 
|mediate vicinity of the Normal school with which it is 
| connected, as in [the] discretion of the trustees thereof 
| shall seem most expedient ; that the cost of [the] tuition 
|of all classes of students, whether admitted on common 
school district account, private account, or whether they 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, JANUARY, 1860. 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ex1as O. Warp, Bethany, Wayne county, in place of 
8. A. Terrel, resigned. 

WiLiiam Butter, Danville, Montour county, in place 
of A. B. Putnam, resigned. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Pennsylvania has at last, a State Normal School, and 
one upon which she may justly pride herself. The gene- 
ral proceedings, connected with the inspection and recog- 
nition of the State School of the Second Normal District, 
will be found in the latter part of this number of the 
School Journal. 


are actual schoo] teachers, shall be fixed by the trustees 
of the several schools; that the examination of students 
for graduation, if only one school shall be in recognized 
operation, shal) be by the faculty thereof; if two schools 
shall be in operation, it shall be by the principals of both ; 
if three, it shall be by the principals of all, or at least two 
of them ; and when more than three shall be in operation, 
the examination shall never be conducted by less than 
three principals, to be designated as prescribed by the 
twelfth paragraph of the sixth section of said act, of whom 
the principal of the school whose students are to be exam- 
ined shall be one: And Provided, That these examina- 





The following sections of the Normal School Law and 


tions shall in all cases be conducted in the presence of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools and the County Super- 
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intendents of the proper district, if they desire to attend, |common schools of the State,’’ and the supplement, there- 
upon receiving due notice ; that the certificate to gradu- | to, approved April 15, 1859, and be’ng desirous of claim- 
ates shall embrace such branches of learning, in addition |ing the privileges therein named, hereby make applica- 
to those of orthography, reading, writing, English gram- tion to the State Superintendent for his preliminary action 
mar, geography and arithmetic, as shall be prescribed by |in the matter, as required by the seventh section of the 
the board of principals, in accordance with the seventh act referred to, preparatory to the formal recognition of 
paragraph of the sixth section of said act, or by the prin- the school as a State Normal school for the Second dis- 
cipal of the first school recognized, so long as only one trict, and that the president and secretary of the board be 
shall be in operation ; and the certificate shail be signed requested to forward a certified copy of this resolution to 
by all the examiners, if less, and by at leasf two-thirds of | the Superintendent of Common Schools, to be placed on 
them, if more than three, and also by the whole faculty of | file in his Department. 

the proper school in every case. Certified from the minutes of the board. 


W.C. A. LAWRENCE, ABRAHAM Peters, President. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. | Bensamin H. Hersuey, Secretary. 
Joun CREsSWELL, JR. | MILLERSVILLE, October 1, 1859. 
Speaker of the Senate. | [To the Superintendent of Common Schools : 
Arprovep—The fifteenth day of April, A. D.one thou-| sr; :—In obedience to the requirements of the foregoing 
sand eight hundred and fifty-nine. ; | resolution, we herewith forward you a certified copy there- 
Wa. F. PackER. of, to be placed on file in the Department of Common 
— Schools. ABRAHAM Perers, President. 
PROVISIONS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL ACT ANDSUPPLE-| Bensamin H. HeRsuey, Secretary. 





MENT, OF SPECIAL INTEREST, 
1. Any Board of School Directors in the counties of | 
Lancaster, York and Lebanon, can send one pupil to the | 
school, annually, and pay the tuition out of the treasury 


In pursuance of the foregoing application, Hon. James 
Pollock, Hon. A. G. Curtin, Hon. Wm. Hiester, and Dr. 
John L, Atlee, were chosen Inspectors, with the consent 
of the School District. But such pupils must teach in the of the Governor, and together with the Feapective County 
common schools of their district for three years after they | Superintendents of the Second Normal School District, 
graduate, if required, at the medium salary paid in the | W¢te Potified to meet at Millersville, for the purposes of 
district.—-Sections 6 and 12. | their appointment, on Thursday and Friday, the first and 

2. Teachers of common scheols in the Second Normal |second days of December, 1859. 

District, can be admitted for any length of time, not less, aia 
than one month. —Section 6, Division XI. THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION, 

3. Actual Teachers of common schools, in good stand-| To Hon. Henry C. Hickok, 
ing, from any part of the State, who have taught three full Superintendent of Common Schools. 
consecutive annual terms in the districts where employed, The undersigned Inspectors appointed by you, with the 
may be examined at the same time and in the same man- | consent of the Governor, in pursuance of the requirements 
ner with the regular students, and if found equally quali- of the Seventh Section of **an Act to provide for the due 
fied, shall receive Certificates of Scholarship of the same training of teachers for the Common Schools of the State,”’ 
kind ; and in common with such students, may at subse- approved the 20th day of May, 1857, together with the Su- 
quent periods be examined for additional branches, and perintendents of the counties of Lancaster, York and 
receive a new certificate accordingly.—NSection 9. Lebanon, whose names are last subscribed, do report— 

4. Regular graduates shail receive a State Certificate of That on due notice received from the Department of 
Scholarship, to pass current throughout the State, for the Common Schools, they did personally, and at the same 
branches named in it, without further examination by any time, to wit: on Thursday and Friday, the first and sec- 
authority under the common school system.—Section 9. ond days of December, 1859, visit and carefully inspect 

5. Full State Certificates in the Practice of Teaching the Lancaster County Normal School, located at Millers- 
may be granted to regular graduates, who have received | ville in said county; and, after a thorough examination 
the Certificate of Scholarship, after the expiration of two | thereof—of its by laws, rules and regulations, and of its 
full annual terms of actual teaching in the common schools, | general arrangement and facilities for instruction—wer po 
as already: specified, upon the production of a certificate approve the same, and find that they fully come up to 
of good moral conduct, and satisfactory discharge of the the provisions of the ‘ Act to provide for the due training 
required duration of professional duty, from the proper | of teachers for the Common Schools of the State,”’ approv- 
Board or Boards of Directors, countersigned by the County ed the 20th day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
Superintendent. This State Certificate in the Practice of fifty-seven, and its supplement, approved the 15th day of 
Teaching not to be granted, in any instance, except upon | April, 1859. 
the production of the required proofs; but when granted We, therefore, certify the same to the department of 
to be received as full evidence of practical qualification to| Common Schools, with our opinion that the Lancaster 
teach in any part of the State without further examination: | County Normal School, has fully complied with the pro- 
Provided, That Practical Teachers, who shall upon due | visions of the said act and its supplement, as far as can be 
examination, receive a Certificate of Scholarship, may, at done before going into operation under the same; and 
the same time, receive a Certificate in the Practice of we unanimously recommend, that it shall forthwith be 
Teaching, upon producing the required proof of three recognized as a State Normal School, for the Second Nor- 
years previous experience in the Art of Teaching, and of mal School District of Pennsylvania, composed of the 





good moral character.—NSection 10. - (counties of Lancaster, York and Lebanon. 

6. Students not intending to make a business of teach- James PoLiock, 
ing, can be received if there be room for them.—Section 6. | Wm. M. HiestTeER, 

7. Bequests can be received and appropriated according | A. G. Curtin, ; 
to the wishes of the donors.—Section 4. [Signed.] Jno. L. ATLEE, 

S. The State Superintendent must approve the regula- A. R. Bratrr, 
tions and course of study; and the school is required to be Superintendent of York county. 
always open to his visitation and inspection, as well as to Henry Hovck, 
the visitation and inspection of the County Superintend- Superintendent of Lebanon county. 
ents of its proper Normal School District.—Sections 5 § 6. Davip Evans, 

Superintendent of Lancaster county. 
APPLICATION FOR RECOGNITION, | Millersville, Dec. 2, 1859. 


At a meeting of the Board of trustees of the Lancaster , : 
DEPARTMENT OF CoMMON SCHOOLS, ‘ 


County Normal school, held at Millersville, on the first | : 2 ; 
day of October, 1859, the following resolution was adopt- | Harrisburg, December 3, 1859. 4 
ed, viz: | Lapprove the foregoing report, and forthwith recognize 
Resolved, That the board of trustees of the Lancaster |the Lancaster County Normal School as a State Normal 
County Normal school, located at Millersville, in said Schoo! for the Second District, hereby certifying that I 
county, having prepared said institution for recognition, | was present during the whole of the inspection, as requir- 
under the provisions of the act of 20th May, 1857, entitled ed by law. H. C. Hickox, 
** An Act to provide for the due training of teachers for the | Superintendent Common Schools. 
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PEN NSYLV 
OFFICIAL NOTICE.—PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

DeEPARTMENT OF Common SCHOOLS, 

HaRRisspuRG, December 3d, 1859. 
Wuereas, The Board of Trustees of the Lancaster 
County Normal School, located at Millersville, in said 
county, by resolution, adopted at a meeting of the Board | 
on the Ist day of October, 1859, on filein this Department, | 
made formal application to the State Superintendent for 
the privileges of ** An act to provide for the training of 


’ 
) 


teachers for the Common Schools of the State,’”? approved | 


the 20th day of May, 1857, and the Supplement thereto, 
approved the 15th day of April, 1859, and 


Wuereas, In pursuance of said application, the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, together with Hon. 
James Pollock, of the County of Northumberland, Hon. 
William M. Heister of the County of Berks, Hon. A. 
Curtin of the county of Centre, and Dr. Jno. L. Atlee of | 
the county of Lancaster, ‘‘ competent and disinterested 
persons,”” 
ernor, as Inspectors, and Dr. A. R. Blair, Superintendent 
of the county of York, Henry Houck, Esq., Superinten- 
dent of the county of Lebanon, and David Evans, Esq., 
Superintendent of the county of Lancaster, did on Thurs- 
day and Friday the Ist and 2nd days of December, 1859, 
personally, and at the same time, visit and carefully in- 
spect said School, and after thorough examination there- 


of, and of its by-laws, ruies and regulations, and of its | 
general arrangement and facilities for instruction, by writ- | 


ten report, on file in this Department, approve the same, 
and find that they fully come up to the provisions of said 
act, and its supplement, and did certify the same to the 
Department of Common Schools, with their opinion that 
said School has fully complied with the provisions of said 
act, and its supplement, as far as can be done before going 
into operation under them: 

Now, therefore, In pursuance of the requirenments of the 
Seventh Section of the Act aforesaid, | do hereby give | 
public notice, that I have officially recognized the Lancas- 
ter County Normal School, as a State Normal School, for 
the Second Normal School District, composed of the coun- 
ties of Lancaster, York and Lebanon, and that said 
Schoo] shall henceforth enjoy all the privileges and im- 
munities, and be subject to all the liabilities and restric- 
tions contained in said Act and Supplement. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my 
- hand, and affixed the Seal of the Department of 

—~ ’ Common Schools, at Harrisburg, this 3d day of 
December, 1859. 


Sis. 


Henry C. Hickok, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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UTILITARIAN ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE, No. 2. 

A more general diffusion of knowledge wouid ena- 
ble persons to derive greater benefit from the pulpit, 
public lectures and the press. 

The Gospel is preached in almost every village 
and township in 
Pennsylvania; and in many instances by men of sin- 
cere piety, varied learning and impressive eloquence. 
Yet how great a portion of their labor and eloquence 
is lost, on account of the ignorance of their hearers ! 


It is estimated that in Great Britain, where all are r 
compelled by law to contribute to the support of the! 


church, and in consequence are usually regular at- 


tendants upon its exercises, not more than 200 out | 
of every 1000 individuals, and often a much less pro- | 
portion, are able to give an intelligent account of the | 
train of thought pursued or topic discussed. And I| 


fear, that though we boast considerably of our supe- 


G. | 


appointed by him, with the consent of the Gov- | 


America,—certainly every one in 
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|rior ipuilligtnee, a much more unfavorable compari- 
‘son might be made of many American churches.— 
“And this, too. when they listen to the simplest dis- 
courses ; for ministers soon learn to know that they 
must carefully exclude everything difficult of under- 
standing, or requiring thought, from their sermons, 
‘and supply its place with materials calculated to 
‘work upon the passions of their hearers, rather than 
upon their reason. As —* instead of 
‘exhibiting a luminous and comprehensive view of 
‘the whole scenery of divine revelation, and illustrat- 


a consequence, 


ing its varied parts from the history of nations, the 
system of nature, and the scenes of human life —they 
generally confine their discussions to a few topics 
‘connected with what are termed fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and to the elucidation of the 
first principles of religion.” And their hearers, in- 
stead of listening with delight for hours to the exhi- 
bition of the wisdom of God, as displayed in the ar- 
rangement of nature, and the magnitude of his works, 
—H is majesty and supremacy as seen in the moral go- 
jvernment of nations,—and His long suffering and 
mercy in preserving us and providing us the means 
of escape from the consequences of our own guilt,— 
‘an scarcely yield even a listless attention to a half 
‘hour sermon on the plainest truths of Christianity. 
This is certainly for want of the power and “habit 
{of arranging ideas, examining principles, and deduc- 

ing conclusions ;”’—an attainment which never can be 
acquired except by careful mental discipline and ju- 
dicious instruction, commenced in childhood and con- 
tinued through youth to the age of manhood. And I 
may add, that until the diffusion of such knowledge 
becomes more general ; until the masses become more 
‘acquainted with facts, and more able to reason and 
discriminate, they can entertain no comprehensive 
conceptions of God, of his excellencies, and of the 
exact and convincing conformity which His revela- 
tions bear to nature, as exhibited by the investiga- 
tions of science. 


But the proportion who are qualified to attend, 
with profit, literary and scientific addresses and lec- 
tures is much less,—probably not more than 25 to 
11000. even in this land of schools In our 
larger cities, where such means of 


and lThooks,. 
instruction and 
improvement are enjoyed, very few are benefitted, to 
any great extent: principally for want of taste to ap- 
preciate and ability to understand them, being deliv- 
ered, as they must necessarily be, in and 
abounding in terms which require the exercise of the 


language, 


~asoning faculties on the part of the hearer, Courses 
of lectures on Philosophy, Astronomy, Natural His- 
|tory, Chemistry, &ec., calculated to expand the minds 
of the Christian public, and thus prepare them to 
listen profitably to the systematic preaching of the 
|Gospel, and to form just conceptions of the lofty 
| grandeur and infinite excellence of the divine mind, 
may be prepared for and appreciated by the learned 
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few. But lectures intended for the public must be 


|something might be done. 


Let the delegates meet’ 


on the simplest subjects, and delivered in the sim-| form a constitution, and whether each county have 
plest language, with every scientific word carefully |a vote, each association according to the number 


explained, and every beautiful figure suppressed. If | 
filled with silly anecdotes, and trifling criticisms, they | 
will prove much more acceptable and become the more 
It afforded me considerable amusement to 


popular. 
hear the views entertained of a course of lectures, re- | 
cnntly delivered at an institution of learning. 
persons apparently intelligent, when asked their pre- 
ference, generally expressed it for the least instructive, | 
if at all amusing ; and, if pressed to give the particu- 
lar passages most admired, they generally designated 


Even 


anecdotes, or laughable occurrences, used by the 
speaker only by way of illustration, or to attract at- 
tention. And any one making special inquiries un- | 
der the same circumstances, will find this by no 
means an isolated case. It will be found by this and 
other means, that the greater part of the instruction | 
afforded by lectures is lost. 

And as the same remarks apply, probably with 
equal force, to books, magazines and newspapers,— 
from all of which, except when intended for the stu- 


‘at Scranton. 


voting the rest of the State. 


of its members, or each delegate in attendance, let 
us have a State Association :—now, we have none, 

What restriction might be necessary to counter- 
act local influence, and preserve a true balance of 
power, must be determined by circumstances. Lo- 
cal influence, however, could not be great, where 
delegates only vote, and not every person who may 
happen to drop in, or be pressed into the service,—as 
True, a half-dollar is now required ; 
but, a half-dollar is easily paid. It may be said 
that the associations of the county in which the 
association is held, and of the connties adjacent, 
could exert a controlling influence, even under the 
wisest precautions, by appointing an undue pro- 
portion of delegates ; and by various other means, 
We do rot think that teachers and friends of popu- 


lar education in any county have yet become so 


corrupt as to thus appoint delegates, in an asso- 
ciational capacity, for the special purpose of out- 
If it should prove to 


dent, publishers must exclude all learned and scienti-|0¢ so, let us then look to it :—but, let us not anti- 


fic matter, if they seek a large circulation—we cipate it. 


may very justly conclude that a more general and 
systematic diffusion of knowledge is certainly very 
necessary and desirable, in order that the means of 
public instruction may be appreciated. 
Gro. F. MeFarvanp. 
Mc Alisterville Academy, Juniatta co, Dec. 1859. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NO. 


Mr. Eprror :—I said, in my last number, respect- 


I have heard it said, that caucusing al- 
ready exists. Perhaps it does. It mostly does 
exist in all associations. The few will govern,— 
do govern; and, for a few members, (friends and 


associates,) to meet togetherin a familiar capacity, 


ing the new organization proposed—“ let the power | 


be in the hands of the few.” This needs some ex- 
planation ; although I know that I am understood 
by those who have attended the meetings of our 
State Association. Will not some of them assist 
me? Ordo they deem me fanatical? That they 
are not satisfied with the present loose organiza- 
tion, I know. 

But, to explain: we do not mean that the power 
need be, necessarily, in the hands of a few. What 
we mean is,—the best teachers; but, whether best 
or not, whether many or few, those selected by their 
respective associations. Let the State association 
be an association of counties,—or of county and 
district associations ; the number of delegates from 
which, might be left to the choice of their respec- 
tive associations. But, as in all such associations, 
the actual delegates being but a few of the number | 
in attendance, the power is mostly held by a few; 
and, as I said in my last article, so it is even in 
popular assemblies, 

I do not pretend to dictate plans ; but, the hum- 
blest teacher may suggest. 


to consult upon measures to be brought before the 
association, and even to devise means for carrying 
them through in a constitutional manner, is honor- 
able. It is in human nature to doit; it is done, 
and it will be done in all associations. 


With a delegate system, the whole of the gov- 


ernment need not be necessarily in the hands of none 


but those who are delegates. One method proposed 
was that teachers and friends of education might be 
eligible to membership, and all teachers eligible to 
office; but let each county, or each association 
have one vote. This plan might seem to deprive 
the members at large of some rights and privileges 
as members ; but is not the vote of an association 
the vote of its members? Do not we, as American 
citizens, vote for President and Vice President of 
the United States? And yet but twenty-seven in 
the whole State, do literally vote for them. 

But, if the twelve thousand teachers of our State, 
think so little about this question, as to furnish 
but one humble correspondent to the Pa. School 
Journal, I might as well say no more. 

Some of the twelve thousand, may ask: Of what 
use are teachers’ associations? True, of what use 
are they? Of whatuse is it to read professional or 


educational works, to read teachers’ journals? As- 


sociations are the life of any profession. 
If teachers take hold |tions are necessary for live teachers. 


Associa- 
So are edu- 


of this matter, and make a beginning, we think cational works, and teachers’ journals, The old- 
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fashioned, ‘isolated, enusehitle, selfish, 
school master, lived or existed, without any of them. 
But, to teachers, professionally, such things are ne- 
cessary to success and prosperity. Agriculture, 
as a science, or profession, never flourished, nor, 


were its interests advanced or promoted, until so- | 


cieties for its advancement were encouraged and 
propagated. That there were good farmers as well 
as good teachers, before the existence of teachers’ 
and farmers’ journals or associations, we do not 


deny; but that either good farmers or good teach- | 


ers were general, we do deny. They were the ex- 
ception, not the rule. | 
Nearly eight years ago, Mr. Editor, your inter-| 
esting Journal first appeared as a county paper, 
and the organ of a county teachers’ association.— 
It is now in the seventh year of its existence, as a 
State Journal. Let me ask, how many teachers 
of the State do not feel it to be their duty to sup- 
port the only organ in their State, and the md 
paper devoted to their cause? So far as my know- 
ledge extends, the loudest grumblers against School | 
Journals, are those, who neither subscribe for them, | 
nor write for them, and but seldom read them. I 
have also remarked that of those who do not sup-| 
port their journals and associations, the greatest | 
number are those who do not intend to make teach- 
ing a permanent business, and who consequently | 
are not interested in it asa profession. We donot. 
blame them for so doing, while they are so poorly 
paid; nor ought they to be expected to be inter-| 
ested in a journal devoted to that which has for'| 
them so little interest. But, to the few, who still 
hold on, and intend to hold on, we would say—lay | 


aside your selfishness, and each one throw his little | 


weight into the scale. 
E. Lamsorn, 
West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Pa., Nov. 1859. 


Dr. Burrowes :—You request to have transmit- 
ted to you “accounts of the establishment of new | 


schools of the more advanced and better classified | 
lof new schools of the more advanced and better 


lt 
| 
NEW SCHOOL HOUSES IN CLINTON COUNTY. | 


order, with descriptions of the buildings.” In com- | 
pliance with that request, I send you the following: 

Salona Graded School, consists of two grades,— | 
Prof. D. Herr is principal; Miss M. J. McGhee 
teacher in primary department. These schools are 
large, well supplied with Holbrook’s apparatus and 
outline maps. Some of the higher English branch- 
es are successfully taught here. The building is 


70 feet long by 30 feet wide and two stories high. | 0 


Two spacious school rooms and hall occupy the 
first floor, an “oratory” and school room on the 
second floor. A tall spire surmounts this house. 
Beech Creek Graded School; two grades, R. A. 
McMurray, principal. The house is large and well 
furnished,—but recently built. These schools are 


itinerant | 
‘an improved plan, and as it stands in the centre of 


|chitecture.” 





progressing finely. 


Leidy School ay is commodions, and built: on 


the district, the directors purpose sending all the 
‘advanced pupils in the district there, and have it 
conducted on the high schoo! principle. 

Farrandsville Graded School—two grades. Miss 
Mary A. Crosby, principal. This is a most excel- 
lent school, conducted on the most improved plans. 
The building is now well adapted, and well furn- 
ished. 

Flemington School House is a fine building of the 
kind ; it is built on “ plan No. 5, Pa. School Ar- 
It is well furnished. It is the pur- 
pose of the directors to open a graded school at this 
place, in a few weeks. 

Another large school building has lately been 
erected in Lock Haven, containing two fine school 
rooms, and with building No. 1, giving six school 


‘rooms, and as many schools—a// on the graded 


plan—to the Borough. As you published the prin- 
'cipal’s report of these schools not long since, we 
omit any further description now. 

The schools of Logansville are partially graded, 
and doing well, though the proper buildings are 
not yet erected. 

The Directors of Lumber have erected a fine 
school house in that district. The school is small, 


|but improving finely. 


The Directors of Wayne have built two very 
good houses the past summer ; her schools, though 
not graded, are promising. 

Some fourteen school houses—most of them first 
class country buildings—were erected in this coun- 
ity during the past year. 

The schools of Mill Hall, Hamburg, Clintonville 
and other places, although not graded, as yet, main- 

tain a fine reputation for progress. J. a By 

Mill Hall, Pa,, Nov. 10, 1859. 

NEW SCHOOLS IN LUZERNE COUNTY. 

Frienp Burrowes:—In the November No. of the 
Journal you invite accounts of the establishment 


classified order, with discriptions of the buildings, 
&c. You say ‘“ These are what works are to faith 
in religion—the best visible proof of vital progress 
in education.” 

Improvements in this direction have been, and 
will be made in this county, and we regard them 
as the natural legitimate results of the workings 
f the present school system. Three years ago, 
only twenty-five school houses were reported from 
this county as being fit for the uses for which they 
were intended; now we are able to report more than 
one hundred good schoo! houses, and nearly thirty 
of these have been erected the present school year. 

The Graded School at Providence Borough 
opened last June with five departments, some ac- 
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count of which has heretetee. been given in “the has elapeed | since 2 incipient | measures were taken 
Journal. The building is one of the best for school towards the organization of this school—that in the 
purposes in Northern Pennsylvania. The Graded interval, a commodious and beautiful building has 
School at Waverly opened with the present school been erected—and that at this time between 80 and 
year, taking the place of Madison Academy; it 90 pupils of both sexes are in daily attendance, the 
continued five and one half months, and will most school being well organized under the charge of 
likely gradually increase its annfial term, until ten very competent teachers—these facts argue well, 
months are reached. The Select or High School both for the enterprise of the company and the 
of West Pittston was changed last September toa growing enthusiasm that pervades the community, 





public school. 
two departments, instruction being given in all the 
branches usually taught in our best Academies.— 
We have in this county seven Graded Schools, of 
the higher order, a!!l in good condition and nearly 
all of them prepared to fit young men for college, 
as well as the practical duties of life. Kast Pitts- 


ton school board has recently purchased a large ¢ 
building which will soon be fitted up for a Graded, 


School of three or four departments. The board 


also contemplate the erection of a large brick | 
building in another part of the district, soon, for a. 


Graded School. Carbondale city is beginning to 
move in the same direction slowly, but we hope 
surely. 

Jenkins, a rural district, 
brick school house, two stories in height, 
for a school of two grades. It 
effort, a good example. The directors of Scranton 


is completing a fine 
designed 
is a commendable 


Borough are completing two good brick school | 


houses, one two stories in height, for a school of 


two departments, the other a smaller house but| 


well arranged, The old Township of Providence, | 
including her three boroughs, in reference to school | 
improvement for the past three years, can hardly |’ 
be equalled by any other portion of the State. 
The Abington district are 
pletiug five good school houses, well! arranged, af- 
ter class Ist, No. 1 of the School Architecture, 
The board of this district has commenced the work 


directors of 


and will carry it forward to a 
Other rural districts are fol- 


of reform in earnest, 
noble completion, 

lowing in the same direction ; 
Wilkesbarre Township, Nescopeck, 
Blakely, Lackawana, 


Hazleton Township, 


among which are 
Greenfield, 

Kingston Borough, 
We regard the 


Salem, 
«&e. 


provement of our school buildings of the first im-| 


portance, and one of the best indications of vital 
progress. J. L. Ricuarpson, Co, Supt. 
Dee, 1859. 


VISIT To THE EXCELSIOR NORMAL SC™IOOL OF CAR- 
VERSVILLE, BUCKS CO. 


This Institution having been in operation for 


It is of a high order, consisting of , 


com- ; 


im- | 


in reference to the improvement of our public 
schools. 

From the present organization of this Institu- 
tion, it must be evident to every competent visitor, 
that its character is emphatically that of a Normal 
School. Its future developments may be much 
more extensive,—but they do not now exist ;—neith- 
x do the great wants of this community at this 
time transcend the requirements of a well regulated 
Normal School. 

‘The teachers in the employ of Mr. Hunsicker, 
the Principal, are selected from the most compe- 
tent public school teachers of the county. Among 
them are Wm. W. Zell, Wm. T. Seal, Mary Hamp- 
ton and Sallie EH. Zell. The first of these has been 
several years employed as a successful teacher, eith- 

In our Coun- 
ty Institutes he has been several times selected to 
conduct Elocutiongry and Reading exercises— 
which he has done with decided public approba- 
; tion. 

Mr. Seal has tanght several of the best schools 
in the county,—and when he has relinquished them, 
‘it has been for the purpose of improving himself 

still further in scholastic training. 

| Mary Hampton has also taught with distinguish- 
—as, has also Sallie EB. Zell, 

_ During a short stay of not more than two and a 
half hours, I witnessed several exercises that were 
;conducted in a profitable manner. Wm. W. Zell 
‘had a class in Rhetoric, that appeared to be exer- 
|cised on a very efficient plan, although the per. 
formance was chiefly confined to punctuation.— 
| The 
| brought into review, in a manner that gave much 
interest to the exercises. In the same class room I 
also witnessed a recitation in the Latin Grammar, 
rudimental parsing lessons. The per- 


er in our public or endowed schools, 


ed success 


meaning, however, of various particles was 


with brief 
formance was very satisfactory. 
| 


I had not an opportunity of witnessing any recita- 
\tion of Mr. Seal, except at the commencement.— 
| But I saw one in Algebra in which there was a large 
Sallie E. Zell. 


iclass engaged. Itwas conducted byS 


something more than a month, I called yesterday, | |Her manner of illustrating the elementary princi- 


for the purpose of witnessing some of its exercises, | 


and satisfying myself as to the patronage that it | clear, 
has received from the community in which it is lo-|cises in Simple Equation. 
‘into view were well adapted to illustrate the use 
When it is recollected that only about one sian’ 


cated. 


ples of the science, I thought was both concise and 
There was a considerable number of exer. 
The examples brought 


of the signs of Algebra. 
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I had not an opportunity of judging either of | was thus spread before the voters in different 


Miss Hampton’s or Mr. Seal’s style of conducting 
recitations, during this visit, but I have on several 
former occasions seen them conduct classes in their 
own schools, with acknowledged ability. 

Mr. Hunsicker, the Principal, on the afternoon 
of the visit, was engaged in conducting a musical 
exercise, also the closing ones of the school. I 
am informed that he is very competent to conduct 
any of the exercises that will be required in the 
school. It is said, that in Mathematics he parti- 
cularly excels. But as the brief time allowed for 
the examination of the school, would admit only 
of a sketch of a few of the least important perform- 
ances, | may on some future occasion notice them 
more in detail. C. 5. 
Buckingham, 11th mo, 29th, 1859. 





OPERATIONS IN BRADFORD COUNTY. 

Five Teachers’ Institutes were held in Bradford 
County during the fall of 1859, each one continu- 
ing one week. 
was not quite as large as on some previous occa- 


sions, still the institutes were much more profitable | 


than any before held in the county. Between four 
and five hundred teachers, live teachers they were 
too, were present at these periodical drills. 

This being the third year since this feature of 
our improvements was introduced, those who had 
attended previously, were prepared to step right 
into the ring without any delay. The more ele- 
mentary principles had been sufficiently dwelt upon 
at other drills, so that we could examine some of 
the more advanced departments of Common 
School studies, The day sessions were, as usual, 
devoted exclusively to drilling as a school exercise, 
and the teachers were frequently called upon to 
take charge of the class, and conduct a recitation 
Much attention, more than for- 
Each teacher was 


in their own way. 
merly, was given to reading. 
called upon to read, and if time allowed, some 
each day were appointed to read a select extract 
on the succeeding day, before the whole class, The 
reading was then rigidly criticised by any member 
of the class, or others in the room. Prepared ex- 
tracts were also read each evening during the pub- 
lic exercises. In addition to these exercises, persons 


not connected with the institute were invited to) 


read for us, if those who were called good readers 
could be found and were willing to do it. 
The evening sessions were generally devoted to 


lectures and discussions, although there were less | 


lectures than were formerly had at the Institutes 
held in the county; and more time was given to the 
discussion of questions connected with the science 
of teaching, and the practical workings of the 
School system. The houses were generally well 
filled each evening, and much valuable information 


Although the number in attendance | 


sec- 
|tions of the county. 

Another feature of the evening sessions, which at- 
‘tracted considerable attention was a ‘‘ spelling 
| school” of the olden style, such as was held in this 
‘country, when you and I, Mr. Editor, were boys.— 
| At each institute a spelling school was held on 
| Thursday evening, when all the teachers took part 
‘in the exercise. In every case the house was 
‘so crowded that it was difficult for the teachers to 
‘obtain seats; old men and women came several 
‘miles to see and hear the school masters and mis- 
‘tresses spell. The teachers too, evinced much in- 
‘terest in these spelling schools, and it is hoped that 
‘much good was done by them. 

All were satisfied at the close or the five insti- 
jtutes, that they should be made, if they are not, 
| permanent fixtures to our educational system. 
| The exclusive management of the institutes was 
|under the direction of the Superintendent, assisted 
iby the prominent teachers of the several classes, 
|Rey. Mr. Berry, Superintendent of Clinton, how- 
/ever, rendered efficient aid at the first one held, for 
‘the two or three days he was able to spend with us. 
| One year more of Teachers’ Justitutes, in this 
county, has passed, with its labors and perplexities, 
jits enjoyments and pleasures, its duties and re- 
isponsibilities. Ever abiding impressions have been 
‘made upon hundreds, who will imprint the same 
(on the minds of thousands more. Ah! could we 
‘feel assured that all was for good, how comforting 
would be the thought. This year’s work we must 
meet ; those four or five hundred teachers will be 
jat the judgment bar, to testify for, or against us 
'when there shall “be rendered to every man ac- 
‘cording to the deeds done here in the body.”— 
Who of us gives it its due con- 

C. R. Cosurn, 


‘Solemn thought ? 


sideration ? 
Towanda, Dec. 1859. 


PROGRESS IN ELK COUNTY. 
Frienp Burrowes: The present school system 
Our schools are nearly 


|works well in Elk county. 
‘all in operation for the winter term, the directors 
having employed the teachers in good season, so 
‘that they are at work, and, so far as I can judge at 
present, are a!] striving to elevate the standard of 
‘the teachers’ profession. 

| JT have examined nearly all the teachers for the 
ischools in the county, and in most cases find them 
well prepared for the profession of their choice ; 
‘and I am proud to say, with one exception, they 
are citizens of our State. ‘This | deem important 
for they have an interest in the common schools of 
Only five years ago, when I first 


| Pennsylvania. 
‘became officially connected with the school system 
‘in the county, a great majority of the teachers were 
‘citizens of other countries, who had no object but 
| Many 


'to get the money for their miserable labor. 
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of them would not submit to an examination in| as we thought you had received and not given them 
geography, grammar or written arithmetic ; mental| any notice whatever in the School Journal, we | 
arithmetic being taught in but one school. were just beginning to feel quite huffy, supposing | 
Now, no teacher thinks of entering aschool with-| you thought little Lawrence “ small potatoes,” when | 
out a good knowledge of orthography, reading, wri-| your letter came and put all right, else you should 
ting, mental and written arithmetic, geography and| have heard from Lawrence in tones like the “ grow! 
grammar, all of which branches must be taught in| of a bear with a sore head.” 
all the schools. In addition to these, the higher} Both meetings of the Institute were well at. | 
branches are taught in some. Teachers feel the} tended, by teachers and visitors. Class drills, ; 
necessity of improvement, to keep up with the} teaching and discussions on different modes of con- : 
times, or that they must fall back and leave the! ducting recitations, were the chief exercises of the 
ranks for those that will take hold of the work and) day sessions. Large audiences were present and | 
devote their time to it. entertained, at the evening sessions, by lectures, | 
The schools have also doubled in number, as well| addresses, music, and discussions on educational | 
as advanced in grade, within the same period. Yet! topics. Many good things were said, a report of | 
we have much to embarrass us in carrying our| which the Cor. Sec’ty. will yet forward to you, if 7 
noble school system into successful operation.—) he has not already performed this official duty. 
Our county is new, and settlements are every day} Having made these necessary preliminaries, | 
forming in different parts of it; consequently our|am prepared to let you hear of some more of our 
directors are called upon to establish schools, end, good doings in Lawrence, 
erect ne’ school houses. As the people are in} The school lay of 1854 is styled “an act for the 
limited circumstances, and the population sparse,| regulation and co’ tinuance of a system of educa- 
the fund must necessarily be small from a large rate| tion by common schsols,.” ‘T'wenty years’ experi- 
of tax. Again, it is hard to tell where a house} ence in the administration of the system, had dis. 
should be permanently situated, owing to the for-| covered that it did not fully accomplish the pur. 


mation of new settlements. All this tends to em-| pose of its adoption, that it had some defects, had | 


barrass the directors in the performance of their| been abused, and that it had not established suit [ 
duties, Hence our houses are not in the condition | able schools for the admission and instruction of 
we would like to see; but in this respect we must, all the children of school age, in every district of | 
be patient. We cannot expect to get along as fast, the State, that desired admission and instruction. 
in the improvement of houses, as though this were} Hence, it was intended by this act to regulate | 
an old settled county, and had plenty of money at, and continue the system, by employizg such instru- I 
hand. Still, we are progressing as rapidly as any| mentalities, and giving such directions for the | 
county can, under the circumstances ;—having 41 | management of the schools, as were deemed neces- 
schools scattered over eight hundred square miles sary to make it efficient, in the entire performance [ 
of pioneer county. of the noble purposes of education designed by its [ 
The third session of the teachers’ Institute was projectors. 
held in July last. Arrangements are made for| Without expressing an opinion, here, of the wis- f 
holding teachers’ drills in different parts of the, dom of the school law of ’54 and its subsequent ; 







































county on Saturdays, during the winter term, and amendments, I propose to show that the purposes 

we intend establishing a Normal School as soon as Of the system since the regulation, have, in some 
the winter schools close. C. R. Earvey. | good degree, been carried into effect in Lawrence f 
Kersey, Elk co., Pa., Dee. 15, 1859. county. Within the last five years, we have built [ 
- a ; eighty new school houses;—one, the principal build- [ 

PROGRESS IN LAWRENCE COUNTY. ing for the graded schools of East Newcastle, 


Mr. Eprror:—I thank you for saying in your costing thirteen thousand five hundred dollars—the 
kind letter, that you hear little latterly of Law- others at an average cost of about five hundred 
rence, and that you do not want to lose sight of | dollars each, making in all fifty-three thousand J 
her. dollars. I question very much whether any other 

Well, whether you heard it or not, we held a| county in the State with an equal number of in- § 
three days’ meeting of the “ Lawrence Teachers’ | habitants, has expended as much for building school 
Institute ” in Harlansburg last Spring, and another, houses in the same period. 
of five days in East Neweastle this Fall. Of the, In the territory which now constitutes East New- 
latter I cannot say, but of the former the Corres- castle district, prior to this time, there were but 
ponding Secretary told me, he had written and for-_ two small school houses, capable of accommodating 
warded to you for publication, a synoptical report about one hundred of the six hundred pupils in the 
of its proceedings. Reports of both meetings,| district. The others had to be crowded into three 
were published in our County Newspapers; and! or four small roon.s as best they could, or be 
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deprived of the benefits of the public schools, if|rapid strides in the path of improvement, I will 
such schools really were any benefit. But what a. attempt a brief statement of our educational con- 
change! Now, there are seven good graded schools dition. 

in this district, taught by eight teachers with Mr. Our schools, of to-day, are so much superior to 
C. H. Dunlap as Principal, and a Board of School those of a few years ago, that the most careless ob- 
Directors not inferior, we think, to any inthe State. server, if a candid man, must admit that we have, 

Another example. Big Beaver district—of four indeed, made gigantic strides in the right direction. 
schools and about two hundred and fifty scholars,, Order and system are established, where formerly 
whose school houses, five years ago, were not worth disorder and confusion reigned. ‘leaching is fast 
ten dollars apiece, and such schools as would now be becoming a science amongst us, and consequently 
considered a nuisance,—has four good school houses more firmly established as an art. 
worth two thousand dollars, her schools kept open’ A strict examination of our schools would show 
seven months a year, in first rate condition, visited that a great majority of the pupils, in the medium 
monthly by an excellent Board of Directors and classes, are better elementary scholars than were 
frequently by parents, the district out of debt, and most of our teachers of five years ago. The clas- 
the people well pleased with their schools and the ‘sification of our schools, the improved condition of 
school system. But, before the “ regulation,” some our school houses, the superior scholarship of our 
thought, not without cause, that the school system teachers, all are witnesses that we have not been 
was about to ruin them ! standing idle in the vineyard, 

Wayne is another example of schools improved) We owe very much, indeed, of our success, to the 
under the law of 1854. This district has six schools well-directed, energetic and faithful labors of our 
and about two hundred and seventy pupils. Five worthy County Superintendent, than whom, in my 
years ago, her school houses and schools were in humble opinion, no one in the State has labored 
the same unenviable condition with those of Big more faithfully and successfully. He has dissemi- 
Beaver ; but, notwithstanding aconsiderable num- pated a correct, practical and uniform system of 
ber of the people opposed the “ regulation and con- teaching through the entire county. The good ac- 
tinuance of the system,” now they boast of their siX complished through his agency, “ eternity alone can 
new, brick school houses, worth at least three thou- ¢e]],” : 
sand dollars, and their schools all in good condition. In order that you may see that we have not been 
I might name another, and another district,—yes neglecting means for our improvement, as teachers, 
many others,—in which the improvement made in J] gong you a brief synopsis of our annual Institute 
schools and school houses, since the regulation of | helq in October. About eighty live teachers at- 
the system, is equally manifested with those al- tended our Institute and participated in its exer- 
ready mentioned. And what has been accomplish-| gjses. All seemed to be unusually interested. We 
ed for the schools in respect to building new school | carried it on with our home material, in the teach- 
houses, though praise worthy, is not a tithe of the ing department, as has been our custom for the last 
improvement that has been made in their general fonp or five years. We would have secured the 
condition, by the act of ’54. services of an able foreign teacher, to assist us at 

I know it was stated, some years ago in the edi- ¢pj; meeting, but were unable to do so, as none 
torial department of the School Journal, that the could be obtained at that time. 
schools of Lawrence county were in a forward con-| 
dition prior to 1854. But this could only be ap-| 
plicable to the Borough of New Castle, three or, 
four schools in North Beaver, and perhaps three) 
or four in as many other districts ; and even these, |. A ; 

° 48 Tle sd a very > audience oO each- 

peer: rpg -_ 7 ee ee ‘ers and citizens, with a very sabaeestion lecture on 
e assured, kind sir, that although you may have’! , SPOOR ES Ms A : 
heard little latterly from Lawrence, a good work ia| the subject of Electricity, illustrated by numerous 


. ‘ - : | amusing and interesting experiments. ‘The lecture 
being done here for the rising generation. J pene : 
: was worthy of the talented scientific lecturer. To 
Tnos, Berry. | 


New Castle, Lawrence co., Nov. 19, 1859. say that it was a very able lecture, would only say 
ee oneal what everybody did say about it. On Thursday 
THE SCHOOLS OF LAWRENCE COUNTY. evening, the Rev. A. M. Stewart, of Pittsburgh, 
Frrenp Burrowes :—Permit me to present a few! delivered a very able lecture on the subject of 
thoughts relative to the schools of Lawrence co.—| Entomology, to a large and delighted audience.— 
Lest strangers may think, in consequence of our| Never has a scientific lecturer, in this place, stood 
Saying but little on the subject, that we have been| before a more interested audience. G. 
sleeping, whilst our neighbors have been making! New Castle, Nov. 1859. 


The interest of the citizens was manifested by 
the crowds which thronged all our meetings.— 
Prof. Borland, of our county, aided us very much, 
by his highly interesting and instructive exercises 











Educational Societies, 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
BEAVER COUNTY. 
The County Institute met in the Court House, Beaver, 
Oct. 19th, 1859. President, T. C. Carothers. Mr. Car- 








others by request made a statement of the examination of 


Teachers in the county during the present year, compar- 
ing the same with last year’s examinations, in which he 


reports a very favorable improvement, as a general thing, | 


throughout the county. School Government was discus- 
sed by Mr. Whitham, followed by Messrs. Piersol, A. A. 
Carothers, M’Millin, M’Clelland, Franklin, Dungan and 
Cressinger. 

Afternoon—English Grammar and the manner of teach- 
ing it, Was taken up by Mr. S. H. Piersol, and general re- 
marks by Messrs. M’ Millin, M’Clelland, Imbre, Whitham, 
Boots and T. C. Carothers. Mental Arithmetic, by Mr. 
M. Duff. Mr. Duff not being present at the time, Miss 
Margaret Hunter gave instructions with advantage and 
profit. Remarks by Messrs. Piersol, Carothers, Whitham 
and Boots. 
ling the class in the time allowed for each class. Remarks 
by Messrs A. A. Carothers, Piersol, Whitham and Mc- 
Clelland. 

Evening—In the absence of Prof. Mercer, who was ex- 
pected to deliver a lecture, the County Superintendent 
delivered a lecture on the advantages and benefits of 
District Institutes, and the best method of conducting 
them; also on one day’s exercise and teaching in the 
school room. 

Essay on Reading, by Miss M’Curdy, which was read 
in a clear, distinct and impressive manner. Remarks by 
Messrs. MeMillin, Whitham, McClelland and Imbre.— 
An essay on the best method of arousing and sustaining 
the interest of teachers in their profession, by Miss Jane 
Calhoun, which was of interest to all teachers. Remarks 
by Messrs. Whitham, Calvert, Imbrie, Piersol, Gilchrist, 
M’Millin, A. A. Carothers, M’Clelland & T. C. Carothers. 

Thursday—Written Arithmetic, by Mr. T. C. Carothers, 

After arranging all the Teachers present into a class, 
drilling the same the time allowed for the recitation of 
each class in the first rudiments, the most essential part 
of the science, general remarks were made by Messrs. 
M’ Millin, Gilchrist and M’Clelland. 

Reading, by Prof. Gilchrist. Commencing at the first 
principles of the science, explaining fully and satisfac- 
tiorily, the manner of teaching young pupils the letters by 
the word system, and also the manner of securing the best 
articulation; afterwards dwelling at considerable length 
on the sounds of the letters, drilling the class fully there- 
General remarks by Messrs. M’Clelland, Taylor, 
M’Millin and A. A. Carothers. 

Physical Geography, by Prof. Davenport, gave a lecture 


on. 


the facts being instructive and interesting to the class.— 
Remarks by Messrs. T. C. Carothers, Taylor, Gilchrist, 
Calvert, M’Cleliand and Pennell. 
brie ; subject, first principles of learning. 
Messrs. M’Clelland and Gilchrist. 
Afternoon—Another lesson in English Grammar, by S. 
H. Piersol. Remarks by Messrs. M’Millin, Pennell and 
T. C. Carothers. 


Remarks by 


Pennell, Adlington and A. A. Carothers. 


of Political Geography, by Mr. T. W. Penuell, using the ' by appropriate remarks. 


Political Geography, by T. W. Pennell, dril- | 


Essay by Mr. J. Im-| 


Mental Arithmetic, by T. C. Carothers. 
Remarks were made by M’Millin, Piersol, M’Clelland. |tonville, Pa., commenced October 24th. 
Continuation | Gonigal, County Superintendent, introduced the exercises 
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|out-line maps. Remarks by Taylor, Piersol, Hunter and 
| Whitham, 

Evening—Essay by J. W. Taylor, subject, Teacher's 
relation to his profession, which was instructing and in- 
teresting. Remarks by Miss Calhoun and Mr. M’Millin. 
Lecture by Mr. Gilchrist. Essay by Miss Winans, con- 
taining many practical truths, which are worthy the adop- 
tion of every teacher. Remarks by Messrs. Taylor, 
Whitham, M’Millin, Boots, M’Clelland and T. C. Car- 
others. 





Essay by Miss Calhoun, subject, Females are as well 
qualified by nature as males for the business of teaching, 
advocating especially the influence lady teachers have for 
governing schools by kindness, thereby securing aninter- 
' 
est in the pupils over which they have charge. Remarks 

by Messrs. Imbrie, Whitham, Taylor, Boots and Vanors- 
Essay by J. W. M’Clelland, subject, The use of 
points in written composition. 

Friday—Continuation of Written Arithmetic, by former 
Teacher, drilling theclass thoroughly. Reading, by Prof, 
Gilchrist, former teacher. He drilled the class thoroughly 
explaining the best methods of overcoming errors which 
{are common—stammering and incorrect articulation, and 

also how to arrive at a true and correct pitch ; afterwards 
|having many of the teachers, each, to read a separate, 
selected piece, criticizing each piece asit was read. Pen- 
manship, by Prof. Jackson, of Philadelphia, who was in- 
structive and interesting. 
| Friday—Officers of the Institute for the ensuing year : 

President, J. C. Gilchrist; Vice President, 8. H. Pier- 

sol; Recording Secretary, Wm. Reed ; Cor. Secretary, J. 

J. M’Millin; Executive Committee, Miss M. A. Warnock, 
Miss Jane Calhoun, Mr. John M’Gowan and Mr. F. F. 
Davis; Treasurer, A. A. Carothers. 

Resolved, That we hold an extra session of this Institute 
in New Brighton, in the spring of 1860; time of holding 
left in the power of the Executive Committee. 

| Resolved, That we fully approve of the Common School 
system of Pennsylvania, and consider it inferior to none. 
| Resolved, That we consider the office of County Super- 
lintendent of Common Schools a necessary feature of our 
| State, and that the abolition of this office would be attend- 
‘ed with disasterous results to the cause of education. 

Resolved, That it is the important duty of Teachers, 
having charge of our common schools, to labor diligently 
and faithfully for improvement, in order that they may 

|be better prepared to discharge their duties. 

| Resolved, That ‘‘ love of the work” is an indispensable 
requisite in every teacher to his successful labor, without 
which his work will become exceedingly formal, and des- 
titute of life and energy. 

Resolved, That County and District Institutes are well 
adapted for qualifying teachers for the discharge of their 
important duties, and that we will endeavor to improve 
upon the *‘ ideas’ gained at this Institute, and establish 
better-regulations in our school-rooms. 

Resolved, That we recommend the ‘ Pennsylvania 
School Journal,” and the ** Educator,” to the teachers of 

ithis county. 

Resolved, That as we teach as much by example as pre- 
cept—that we diseountenance the use of tobacco by all 

| teachers. 

| Lecture on English Grammar, by Prof. Gilchrist, which 
was delivered in a clear, impressive and instructive man- 
Adjourned to meet at the call of the Executive 


del. 


ner. 


_ |Committee. 


| 
| CLARION COUNTY. 


The Teachers’ Institute, fourth annual session, at Strat- 
Mr. J. G. Me- 


The subject, ‘* Duty of teachers 
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while attending the Institute,” was taken up and discuss- 
ed by the members generally. A practical exercise in 
Penmanship illustrating “‘the Spencerian System’’ by E. 
S. Dorworth. 

Evening—An appropriate salutatory read by Miss Het- 
tie A. Keatley. Mr. McGonigal delivered a feeling and 
instructive address to the teachers, followed with instruc- 
tive remarks to teachers and parents by Rev. J. E. Cha- 
pin. 

Tuesday—Roll called, all the teachers responded with 
sentiments. A practical exercise in reading by the Presi- 
dent, also an exercise in Orthography. A class in Clark’s 
Grammar by Hettie A. Keatley, followed by a discussion 
on the propriety of discontinuing schools on Saturday. 

Afternoon—Election of officers: Miss Hettie A. Keat- 
Jey, Vice President; Miss Lavica Meredith, Recording 
Secretary; J. G. McGonigal, Treasurer. 

A practical exercise in mental Arithmetic, and a lecture 
on Physical and Mathematical Geography by the chair- 
man. A discussion, Should pupils be rewarded for supe- 
rior scholarship in schools? 


Evening—R. Sutton, Esq. read a highly interesting and 
instruetive lecture. Subject, ‘* American Literature.’°— 
It was of that high character of composition, which never 
wearies the listener, when read or delivered in that clear 
and elocutionary manner, for which Mr. Sutton is so re- 
markable. 

Wednesday—A practical exercise in reading by the chair- 
man. An address on the habit of study, by Mr. A. S. 
Porterfield, followed by a discussion on the same. Mr. 
Latshaw was chosen first and Miss Joanna P. Moore as- 
sistant critic. An exercise in mental Arithmetic by Mr. 
McGonigal. 

Afternoon—A lecture on Notation and Numeration by 
Mr. Porterfield; on Factoring by Mr. B. Gibson. A re- 
port by Miss Emily 8S. Wilson, on the question, “Is the 
teacher responsibie for the moral as well as intellectual 
culture of the pupil,’’? followed by a discussion on the 
same. A lecture on primary Grammar by Mr. McGoni- 
gal. An exercise in Grammar by J. N. Corbett. 

Evening—Rev. J. E. Chapin was then introduced and 
acquitted himself with honor, especially his remarks to 
parents were such as would make a lasting impression 
upon that class of persons. Rev. Mr. Eberhart offered a 
few well-timed remarks. 

T hursday—An exercise in Reading conducted by Mr. 
McGonigal. A practical lecture on teaching the Alpha- 
bet and primary spelling, which was no less novel than 
amusing, by D. Latshaw. An illustration of the use of 
outline maps in teaching Geography, by Mr. McGonigal. 

Afternoon—A report on music in common schools by J. 
N. Corbett, a discussion by members generally. A report 
on compensation of teachers of common schools, by Miss 
Joanna P. Moore, followed by a general discussion. A 
brief lecture on Common and Decimal Fractions by E. 8. 
Dorworth. A practical exercise in English Grammar, 
conducted by J. N. Corbett. 

Evening—Wm. P. Jenks, Esq., of Brookville, favored 
the audience with a strikingly plain, practical and com- 
mon sense lecture on topics of deep interest to the profes- 
sion and the public. 

Miss Minnie Chapin read a piece entitled, “ Bury me in 


the garden,”’ with a taste and beauty not to be excelled, 
Amos Myers, Esq., ter means within our reach than the Teachers’ Institute. 


and sung a song with the same title. 


entertained the Institute for a short time in his happy way. 
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Friday—A reading exercise, the object of which was to 
give a clearer rule for placing the emphasis in a sentence 
was conducted by Wm. P. Jenks, Esq. <A practical exer- 
cise on pitch in reading, conducted by J. N. Corbett. A 
practical exercise in intellectual Arithmetic by Mr. Mc- 
Gonigal. A practical exercise in Orthography by Hettie 
A. Keatley. 

Afternoon—A practical exercise on Reduction of Frac- 
tions by J. N. Corbett. An exercise in Allegation Alter- 
nate by D. L. Wilson. The Square Root by Mr. Kerr.— 
The question, ‘‘ Should children be admitted into the com- 
mon schools, at or under the age of six years,*? was dis- 
cussed generally by the members. 

Evening—A discussion onthe proviso of the 41st section 
of the Common School Law, was participated in by Teach- 
ers, Directors and County Superintendent, which was fol- 
lowed by a short but spirited and pleasing address to 
teachers, by A. Myers, Esq. 
very feeling and instructive manner for a short time. 


Mr. MeGonigal spoke in a 


Resolutions unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the teachers of Clarion county, who do 
not attend the Teachers’ Associations stand in their own 
light. That their success in teaching must necessarily be 
limited on account of not availing themselves of opportu- 
nities within their reach. 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Institute, hold that 
it is the duty of every teacher to use all the means in his 
power to advance himself in useful knowledge, and to as- 
sist in advancing the cause of education as far as his in- 
fluence extends. 

Resolved, That the present common school system stands 
as a monument upon which the citizens of Pennsylvania 
may look with pride, and that it reflects great credit upon 
its framers. 

New Bethlehem was selected as the next place of meet- 
ing. 

The lectures before the Institute were plain, practical, 
interesting and instructive. We hope that they will be 
productive of much good, both to teachers and to the pub- 
lic. 
education. 


The speakers evinced a deep interest in the cause of 


Mr. McGonigal in conducting Institutes pursues a course 
worthy of sincere commendation. The exercises are no less 
interesting to all than practically beneficial to teachers. 
The accomplishment of the greatest improvement of teach- 
ers evidently appears to be his great object. 

The pleasing effects of good music must have convinced 
careful observers of its importance. In Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes more especially is its influence productive of good 
effects ; when the minds have been deeply engaged with 
the intricacies of the different studies, which they have 
been reviewing ; how cheering to lay aside care for a few 
;}moments and indulge in listening to strains of sweet mu- 
sic; should there have been a doubt with regard to this in 
'the minds of any one, who was present at the fourth an- 
‘nual session, it must have been dispelled by the very ap- 

propriate pieces by which we were so much enlivened, 

| The profession of teaching is a progressive one, and this 
an age of inquiry and an age of reasoning. The teacher 
is constantly being asked puzzling questions by his pupils 
and it will not be satisfactory for him only to tell his pu- 
pils how to apply a rule, but he must be able to give the 
reason on which it is founded. How vastly important 


that teachers should avail themselves of every means 
within their reach for making themselves competent to this 


great task. Experience has taught us that there is no bet- 


| Here intellect comes in contact with intellect; system 
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is compared with system ; truths demonstrated, and new in the present system of preparing teachers for the work 
ideas gained. of their vocation. He was followed by Mr. Thomson, 

To the teachers who have usually attended, we would) whose remarks were humorous in their character. The 
say, be present at our next session, and to any who have remainder of the evening was devoted to a lecture on 
not yet attended, we would cordially extend an invitation Elocution by Prof. Watson. He illustrated his subject in 

to attend the semi-annual session, and cheer your County a pleasing manner, and closed by reading choice extracts 
Superintendent by attending the last session of the Insti- from the best English and American poets. 
tute, held during his present term of office. Vacancies of offices were filled. Wilmer W.James was 
pasa eters AES | appointed Vice President, in place of J. W. Taintor. Thos. 
The County Institute was held at Media, November 11 | Smedley was appointed Assistant Secretary, in place of 
and 12, 1859, and attended by over sixty teachers of the| Henry Cobourn. On motion, the same officers were re- 
| tained for the ensuing year. 

On motion, it was determined to hold the next meeting 
of the Institute at Chester, in May, 1860. 

The Executive Committee were empowered to make ad- 
ditions to the Teachers’ Library, if they deemed it neces- 
sary todo so. The Treasurer reported a balance in hand 
of $18.53. 


county. ‘The attendance of other friends of education, es- 
pecially in the evenings, was quite large. The exercises 
consisted of instruction, lectures and business. 

Prof. Watson, of N. Y., occupied about one-half of the, 
time, during the day sessions, in giving instruction in 
Reading and Elocution. He gave seven lessons, embra-) 
cing drill in the elementary sounds of the language, or-. 
thoepy and art of pronunciation, methods of teaching pri- 
mary reading, spelling and expression. The whole was 
illustrated by class exercises. Prof. Watson proved him- 
self very serviceable to the Institute, in his department. | 
His select readings were entertaining and instructive, and! 
were executed in the highest style of the reading art. 

John Omensetter gave two exercises illustrating his 
method of drillin Arithmetic. They elicited some discus- 


sion as to the proper methods of teaching this branch. I. ays : Z 
William Hayman read an interesting essay upon * Schoo 
Newton Peirce, of the Friends’ School, at Darby, gave an y 8 yup l 


: 7 Government,”? which was eloquenty 
exercise illustrative of plans for interesting young children | i “_ ise . alltapet peopannne oo. Pe ie 
‘ ' , : , | State Supesintendent, and afterwards discussed by Messrs. 
in the study of Arithmetic. All of these exercises were | = , 
’ , ; Rodrock, Deitrich, Omwake, Hays, Cook, A. M’Elwane 
interspersed by various questions from Mr. Deans, the) ’ 
; Rev. Dyson, and others. 

Evening—Prof. W. R. Linn, of Cumberland county, ad- 
dressed the Association on the * Nature and Responsibility 
of the Teacher’s office,” showing the natural tendency of 
the teacher’s influence over his pupils when rightly applied 
‘ s “ie ‘ jand the awful and fearful responsibility attached to the 
He spent his hour in explaining a new system, and in at-| ‘ 8 

, teacher when he measures the influence he, in the nature 
of his office, can exert over his pupils. Mr. Hickok ad- 
dressed the society quite ably and eloquently, on the * Na- 
ture and utility of the Common Schoo] System of Pennsyl- 
. , 7 | vania,’’ showing the necessity and importance of having 
tions disposed of according to the views of the boat au-| good teachers, good school houses, and these well provided 
thors. He also made remarks upon the true plan of peered with good school furniture ; and above all, well graded and 
ing grammar—giving written exercises and the analysis properly classified schools. 

Thursday—Mr. T. M. Richards lectured upon Phoenetics, 
also discussed by Messrs. Solenberger, Omwake, Cook, 
Hays, Kindig, Gaff and others. 

The persons appointed to lecture on Reading not being 
| present, the Association called upon Mr. Omwake to lec- 
| ture upon it, which he did, giving entire satisfaction. Dis- 
oun f ~?/ eusssed by Messrs. Snively, Gaff, Cook, A. M’Elwaine, 
Whither are we Tending ?”? was a noble effort. It dis-| Dietrich, Kohler, J. S. M’Elwaine, Shoemaker and others. 


issed ably the leading ; $0 ay wing | ’ , ; 
” seed vara, Ahan leading seeicharadaee f the day, sho NS) Afternoon—The following officers were unanimously 
their great importance in the elevation of humanity. He) dina 


regarded our age as one of marked advancement in what- 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

The County Educational Association convened in Frank- 
lin Hall, at Chambersburg, November 2, 1859. President, 
P. M. Shoemaker. J. L. P. Dietrich, Secretary pro tem. 

Afternoon—An invitation to persons present not being 
members, to come forward and sign the Constitution ; 
twenty-eight became members of the Association. The 
scholars of the Chambersburg High School favored the As- 
| sociation with some excellent music. 


County Superintendent, on teaching the several topics un- | 
der consideration. He also gave plans for explaining 
some examples under the simpler rujes of Arithmetic, 
which are found to work well in practice. 

L. F. Bittle, of Radnor, gave an*exercise in grammar. 


tempting to upset the old. We doubt the practicability | 
of his views. 

Mr. Deans gave a ¢ritical exercise on the same subject, 
in which sentences were analyzed, and peculiar construc- | 


of sentences a prominent place in it. 
Joseph Ad. Thompson, of Media, gave an exercise in 
Geography which was suggestive of rational views upon 
the teaching of this important branch. He would place 
great importance upon the position of pupils while pursu- 
ing this branch. 
The opening lecture, by Dr. Parrish, on the theme 


President—P. M. SHOEMAKER, 
ever tends to promote the welfare of the people. Vice Presidents—Jacob Cook and Henry Omwake. 
On Thursday evening, H. R. Warriner, of Philadelphia, | Recording Secretary—John R. Gaff. 
addressed the Institute upon ** The Schoolmaster.”’ He | Corresponding Secretary—D. 8. M’Fadden. 


aces eae | Treasurer—E. K, Lehman. 
looked upon the various institutions of our land as school-| Executive Committee—J. 8. M’Elwaine,’J. L. P. Dietrich, 


masters for the training of the people. His remarks aboun-| John W. Coble, H. B. Kindig and I. N. Snively. 

ded with fine thoughts, well expressed. The exercises Writing by I. N. Snively, who gave some practical il- 

were closed by readings from Prof. Watson. lustrations of his method upon the blackboard, followed 
On Friday evening, C. W. Deans introduced the exer-| by Mr. Richards, who gave illustrations of his method. 

cises by a short address upon Teachers’ Institutes—their| J. S. M’Elwaine read a very interesting and instructive 

History and Necessity. He presented their importance report on the Philosophy of Arithmetic, followed by Mr. 
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Eckhart, who gave a practical illustration of the same upon | tem., and E. W. Beardsley, of Hyde Park, Secretary. 
the board. More than seventy teachers present. 
The Fundamental rules of Arithmetic then taken up, and | Committee on resolutions: Prof. LaMonte, Messrs. Arm- 
Mr. J. L. P. Detrich made some very instructive remarks | strong and Blair, Misses Preston and Church. 
on the importance of a complete course of instruction in| Committee on Publication: E. W. Matthews, E. W. 
fundamentals, after which Mr. Solenberger gave some prac- Beardsley and H. D. Bryant. 
ftical illustrations upon the board. | Prof. Walker, of New Columbus, urged the importance 
J. B. Eckerman read a very able report upon Decimal of holding a Teachers’ Institute during the holidays. Was 
Fractions ; after some discussion by the teachers the report | followed by Mr. Richardson, Mr. Putnam, Superintendent 
was adopted. of Montour, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Eli, of Blakely, and oth- 
The Association mude choice of Greencastle as the place ers. Messrs. Park, Swingle and Blodget, were appointed a 
or the Semi-annual meeting of the Association on the sec- committee to inquire into the feasibility of holding an In- 
ond Wednesday of May, and to continue in session three | stitute in the county, as suggested. 


days. | Afternoon—Mr. Marcy, President elect, delivered his in- 
Evening—C. W. Hays, addressed the Association quite augural address. He portrayed with much beauty the 
ably and eloquently. Subject—English Language. lights and shadows of a teacher’s life—assumed the ground, 


English Grammar then called up. The persons appoint- objected to by some, that from certain inseparable connex- 
ed to report not being present, the subject was discussed by |ions of school duties, no teacher could really love the pro- 
| : 
Messrs. M’Elwaine, Rodrock, Stroh, Gaff, Solenberger, | fession. 


Shoemaker and others. | Prof. Walker, from the committee to draft constitution 
Mr. Rodrock then offered the following resolution, which | for the government of the Association, reported the result 

was unanimously adopted : | of their labors, which, with a few modifications and amend- 
Resolved,That the Bible or Testament, be used in every | ments, was heartily adopted, and the Professor directed to 

school of Franklin County, as the word of God. prepare a system of By-laws for the Association, to be re- 
J. R. Gaff then read an interesting essay upon the best ported at the next meeting. 

method of teaching Composition. Mr. Putnam was called upon, and spoke a few words of 


Friday—Common Fractions by Mr. Richards, who gave encouragement for teachers, on the importance of correct 
some practical iilnstrations of his method of teaching the! anq early instruction. 
principles of Fractions, and answering such questions a8| Rey, Mr. Wells, of Kingston, spoke on several schoo! 
were asked him by the teachers present. Continued by A. | topics of interest. Remarked on the intimate connexion 
M’Elwaine, who had a class of boys present, illustrating petween the ministerial profession and the vocation of the 


and solving problems. Mr. Solenberger then gave his teacher—the duty of both to rightly mould the intellectual 


method of teaching fractions. and the moral. 


The Association asked Mr. Gaff to re-read his essay 00 ~~ Erening—Opened with excellent music by the Quartette 
Composition, which he did. The subject was discussed by (Club of Wyoming Seminary, followed by an address from 
Messrs. Kohler, Solenberger and others. | Rev. Mr. Whaley, of Providence. Subject, ‘* The Bipie 


Mr. Eckhart illustrated his method of explaining the ex-|an Educator.” A copy was unanimously requested for the 
traction of roots on the board to the entire satisfaction of | press. Prof. Walker, chairman of the committee to agi- 
all present. tate the matter of the State Normal School for this district, 

xeography being then called for, Mr. Samuel Gelwicks, reported progress. He expatiated on the grandness and im- 
with a class of teachers, gave his method of teaching that purtance of the work, growing quite eloquent as he traced 
branch, by the outline system, and was followed by Mr. the results that must inevitably flow from a successful es- 
Eckhart. The members of the Association were highly |tablishment of the design. An animated discussion ensued 
pleased with the exercises. \for a few minutes, touching the probable causes of the slow 

Afternoon—Met at the Chambersburg Academy. Mr. | progress which the movement was evidently making. 
Frey then favored the Association with sume very instruc- | Keen remarks were elicited from Profs. Nelson, Lawrence, 
tive remarks upor “ Natural Philosophy,” also showing the | Walker, Messrs. Richardson, Matthews and others. Com- 
use of the different apparatus in explaining the same, ac- | mittee continued. 
companying them with experiments which were quite sat- | Saturday—Messrs. Richardson and Loomis a committee 
isfactory to the teachers present. to appoint agents in various localities through the county 

The scholars of Mr. Shryock’s school, then favored the to receive members to the Association. 

Association with some choice music, accompanied on the | Named as agents: E. A. Lawrence, E. W. Beardsley, 
Melodeon by Miss Shively. |H. Armstrong, E. R. Wolf, Wm. Campbell, A. J. Pringle, 

The Association thea proceeded to the Washington Street | T, M. Park, B. F. Evans, W. H. Joffords, J. Whitney, C. 
School House. | Major, T. S. Briggs, H. L. Blodgett and L. Dodson. 

Resolved, That all Teachers who manifest an interest in The President urged the importance of teachers making 
their profession, will attend the County Association. daily notes of stray thonghts for future reference. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, the of- 
fice of County Superintendent is one of great utility, especi- i Sai , 
ally when its duties are discharged in a manner so ably and | meetings of the Association were too much theoretical at 
energetically as they have been by the present incumbeut. | the expense of the practical. 


The President stated that there were present at the differ- 
ent sessions of the Association one hundred teachers. 


Remarks were made by several to the effect that the 


Whereupon it was by the Association, 


Resolved, That we recommend to the Executive Commit- 
tee in making their arrangements for the next meeting of 
oe ; r : the Association, to provide that in connection with the oth- 

The Association convened in the Wyoming Seminary, | er exercises, there be to some extent, a drilling of teachers 
October 2S. Prof. Lawrence, of Scranton, President pro !in the various branches to be taught in our eommon schools. 


LUZERNE COUNTY. 
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Committee on feasibility of holding Teachers’ Institutes, 
called upon and reported the prospect unfavorable. Rev, 


Mr. Whaley and Mr. Rogers thought an Institute meeting | 


could be: accommodated, and would be well received at 
Providence. Report therefore amended. 

That the Association deem it expedient to hold a Teach- 
ers’ Institute of three days continuance to commence at ten 
o’clock, of the Wednesday following Christmas, and recom. 
mended Providence as the place of meeting. 

Profs. Nelson and Lawrence, and Mr. Jeffords were ap- 
pointed to report to this meeting a programme of officers and 
teachers so far as possible for the management of the Insti- 
tute. 

The Institute next listened with marked attention and 
satisfaction to the report of Mr. Rogers on School Govern- 
ment,—plain, practical and well illustrated, its tendency 
was to much good. 

A committee of arrangements for the Institute, E. W. 
Rogers, E. W. Beardsley, Prof. Lawrence and Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 

Report of Mr. Richardson on Teachers’ Institutes next 
received, adopted, and a copy requested for publication ; 
followed by an interesting and instructive lecture on Pri- 
mary Instruction, by Prof, Lawrence, 

The committee on resolutions, next reported ; several im- 
portant recommendations were made, as—that the schools 
throughout the county open at a uniform time—that teach- 
ers be assigned their respective districts at the meetings of 
the Association—that some measures be taken by the As- 
sociation to secure a uniformity of text books, &c. No time 
was left for discussion, and they were referred to the pub- 
lishing committee, and by them laid over until the next 
meeting. 

Profs. Lamont and Lawrence, and Mr. Armstrong, were 
requested to present a system of text books for the use of 
common schools, for the action of the next meeting of the 
Association. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association met at 
Mooretown, on Friday and Saturday, the 4th and 5th days 
of November, 1859. There was a fair attendance of teach- 
The Association was called to order at 11 
The remainder of 


ers and others. 
o’clock by the County Superintendent. 
the forenoon was taken up by the discussion of the sub- 
ject of Reading, by Mr. Thomas M. Pierce, who gave his 
views as to the requisites of good reading. 

Afternoon—The subjects of Alligation, Orthography and 
Punctuation were respectively discussed by Mr. Hugh 
Foulke, Miss Jennie C. Wood and Miss Mary A. Homer. 
Other members of the Association participated in the dis- 
cussion of these subjects. 

Evening—The Critic’s Report was read by Miss Huston. 
Etymology, as a separate branch of study, was taken up 
and discussed by Messrs. Pierce, Foulke, Miss Homer and 
the County Superintendent. The subject of Mental Arith- 
metic was taken up by Mr. Foulke, and generally discus- 
sed by Messrs, Pierce, Holland, Davis, Acker, and Miss 
Huston and Miss Homer. 

Rey. Dr. Steele made some brief remarks in which he 
expressed himself highly pleased with the objects of the 


Association. 

Saturday—The Critic’s Report was read by Miss Huston 
and the report was discussed by Messrs. Parker, Foulke, 
Pierce and the County Superintendent. 

Miss Elma Roberts read an Essay on the ‘* Importance 


jof Improvement and Perseverance on the part of the 
| Teacher.”? 
The subject of Square and Cubical Measurements was 
|then taken up by Miss Amelia Huston, and questions were 
given to the class. A general discussion of this subject 
| was participated in by Miss Homer, Miss Wood, and Messrs 
Parker, Foulke, Holland, Walton, Stout, Styer, Sickels and 
| others. 
| Mr. Lewis Styer then took up the subjact of False Syn- 
}tax and gave a number of sentences on the board for cor- 
| rection. 

Afternoon—Critic’s Report was read. The subject of 

|Common Measure and Common Multiple, was discussed by 
| Messrs. Parker and Peirce. 
Miss Lemontine Stewart then read an essay on the 
'** Teacher’s Life.” Mr. Thomas M. Pierce followed with 
'a “ Definition of General Terms,” and Mr. Hugh Foulke 
concluded with some remarks on the art of writing compo- 
sition. The association selected Sumnytown as the next 
place of meeting. A vote of thanks te the citizens of 
| Mooretown and vicinity for the use of the Hall, and for 
/their hospitality, was also unanimously passed. The As- 
sociation then adjourned. 


MERCER COUNTY. 

Institute met at West Greenville, Nov. 7, 1859, and 
continued one week. J. A. McCandless, County Superin- 
tendent, chairman and J. R. Caldwell, secretary, assisted 
|by Miss C. McCleary. 

Prof. J. McMichael made some remarks on the develop- 
ment of the human intellect, and Prof. A. D. Cotton, of 
Meadville made some general remarks. Mr. McMichael 
lectured on the change of seasons,—a diagram upon the 
blackboard representing the earth in the different parts 
of its annual orbit. Prof. Jackson, of Philadelphia, ex- 
plained his system of penmanship and how to teach it.— 
Prof. Cotton instructed in letter writing, and pointed out 
many common errors. 

The following question was proposed for solution next 
morning : 

How can the latitude and longitude of West Greenville 
be fonnd, where there are no maps ? 

Evening—Prof. J. B. Me Michael lectured on the inertia 
of mind. His lecture was strong and to the point. 

Prof. A. D. Cotton lectured on the dignity of the teach- 
er’s profession. The audience were highly pleased with 
his effort. 

Tucsday— Prof. Cotton gave an interesting talk on the 
art of teaching. Prof. Bemis, of Sharon, on Written 
Arithmetic and how to teach it. Prof. Jackson on the 
Prof. Cot- 
ton on Geography, made some useful suggestions in re- 


fundamental principles of English Grammar. 


ference to teaching it. 

Miss Jennings and Mr. Couse were appointed critics. 

Afternoon— Prof. McCandless on English Grammar, said 
that Grammar is generally a dry and uninteresting study, 
because it is not properly and practically taught. Prof. 
Bemis on Reading, said that carelessness and indolence 
are the chief causes of poor reading. Prof. McCandless 
resumed English Grammar, explaining the verb and its 
voices. Prof. Jacksoninstructed in Penmanship. He ex- 
plained his system to be well adapted to common schools. 
Prof. Bemis instructed on Written Arithmetic, and was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the same on report. 

The following question was proposed for solution next 
morning: 
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Why is the water of the Gulf stream heavier than that 
of the ocean? 

Evening—Messrs. Brown, Bemis, Jackson, Couse and 
others engaged in the discussion of the following ques- 
tion: Should the languages and higher branches of an 
English education be introduced into the common schools ? 

Prof. Jackson lectured on Geology. 

Wednesday— Prof. McCandless on Written Arithmetic, 
explained the object of its study and the fundamental 
principles. Prof. Jackson on Geography. His instruc- 
tions were novel and amusing, questions were asked and 
answered. 


Afternoon—Prof. McCandless on Grammar, gave exam- 
ples in false syntax to be corrected and the reasons given. 
He thought this a good plan to arrive at the principles of 
Grammar. Prof. Jackson on Geography. Prof. McCand- 
less on Arithmetic, explaining proportion. 

The following question was proposed for explanation 
next morning: 

Why does yeast cause bread to rise ? 

Evening— Messrs. Brown, Bemis, Jackson, Foulk, Kerr, 
Dickson, Kerr and others, engaged in the discussion of 
the following question: Resolved, That corpora] pun- 
ishment is wrong. 

Prof. Bemis lectured on, What shall we read? This 
performance was highly entertaining and a beautiful pro- 
duction. 

Thursday— Prof. Bemis instructed in Reading and how 
to teach it. Prof. 
McCandless on Geography, explaining the use of Moun- 
tains, rivers, &c., also the use of the lines of latitude and 


He read a piece himself in good style. 


longitude, the tropics, circles, &c. 

Afternoon—Prof. McCandless resumed false syntax and 
explained how to make Grammar profitable and interest- 
ing. Prof. Bemis on Fractions. Prof. McCandless on 
Mental Arithmetic, giving practical examples in per cent- 
age to be analyzed. 

Question for solution next morning: Where do the 
shooting stars and falling stars come from? 

Evening—Messrs. Warner, Bemis, Brown, Foulk, Web- 
ster, and Misses Warren and Dickson engaged in the dis- 
cussion of the following question : Resolved, That public 
examinations at the close of terms of common schools are 
beneficial. 

Supt. McCandless lectured on General education and 
the school system. He showed the necessity of educating 
the masses under a Republican form of government, and 
that an active intelligence is indispensable to the enter- 
prise and prosperity of the country. 


Friday—Prof. Warner of Mercer on English Analysis, | 


evinced that he perfectly understood his subject. Miss 


Warren of Mercer on Mental Arithmetic, explained her | 


plan for conducting a recitation. 


Prof. Bemis on fractions in arithmetic, followed by a) 
discussion on the same subject, by Messrs, Brown, Bemis, | 


Warner, McCandless and others. 

Afternoon— Prof. Warner on Written Arithmetic. Miss 
Warren on Physical Geography. Prof. Bemis on Arith- 
metic. Prof. Warner on Orthography. 

Evening— Messrs. Bemis, Brown, Webster, Couse, Foulk, 
also Misses Warren and Dickson, engaged in the discus- 
sion of the resolution that parents and guardians should 
be compelled by law to educate their children. 

Prof. Warner lectured to a large audience on education. 
He made a good speech and a fine impression. 
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Saturday— Questions previously proposed were explain- 
ed. 

On motion it was agreed to havea Teacher’s County As- 
sociation this winter, to meet at Mercer, in the Union 
School Hall, on Thursday of the holidays. and continue 
during the balance of the week. On motion Misses War- 


ren and Dickson, and Messrs. Brown and Bemis, were 


appointed a committee on arrangements for the same. 
Thanks were tendered the various instructors, and alse 


to Mr. J. C. Brown for his aid and kindness. 


It was decided to hold the Spring Institute at Clarks- 
ville. After some remarks by Prof. Bemis and MeCand- 
less on the elements of success in teaching the Institute 


adjourned. 
POTTER COUNTY. 

The County Teachers’ Association convened in Couders- 

port, Nov. 14th. 

pro tem, W. J. Bird, Secretary. 


The County Superintendent, chairman 
Mr. Hendrick, with choir 
from the academy scholars, sung an appropriate piece, sup- 
ported by a melodeon, played by Miss Adalaide Smith. 
Mr. Hendrick took charge of 
Arithmetic. 
over too rapidly ; and gave an illustration of the reason 


u recitation in Written 


He said that numeration was often hurried 
why the Romans selected such jetters as they did to re- 
present numbers in their notation. 

The next exercises was a lesson in Mental Arithmetic, 
reading, and an exercise in Orthography. The great im- 
portance of good articulation Was strongly urged upon the 
class, and plainly shown by examples which were written 
on the boards. 

Afternoon—Grammar. under the superintendence of Mr. 
Rice. 


lar lesson, an outside exercise or 


He said: ** Always have, in addition to the regu- 


review, dwelling upon 
particular points, and take some one point each day.”’— 
Many points were brought up an explained. 

Mr. Hendrick questioned the class on Mathematical 
Geography. One could not listen to this recitation, with- 
out the conclusion that some teachers need attend several 
Associations before they attained to any good degree of 
perfection in this branch. 

Evening—Rev. Mr. Rice delivered an address. Subject: 


] 


“The Path of Suecess to Literary Attainments, and an 


application of that Success to Life.*? Ths was a practi- 
sal, wide-awake, extemporaneous lecture, full of good 
sentiments and enlivened by several anecdotes for illus- 
tration. 

Miss E. Cordelia Hydorn read an Essay. 
** Do Good.”? 


| plea to teachers to improve every opportunity t 


The subject : 
This essay, though quite short, was a strong 
» benefit 
those under their charge, having a care over the immoral 
as well as the mortal part. 

Tuesday—Mr. Parsons took the Arithmetic recit*.ions. 
| The other recitations were about the same as on ‘I 


In the afternoon, Mr. Hendrick heard his class recite from 


a 


outline maps. The examination was an entire success. 
| We only wish that all the directors in the county could 
have been there. 

Evening — Rev. D. Styles read an Essay, 
Address by J. W. Bird, subject: ‘* Oceanic 
arker. 


subject : 
| Hope.” 

Circulation.*’ Address by Rev. J. H. 

| Wednesday—Committee on Resolutions: J. W. Bird, §. 
|S. Greenman, Miss A.J. Spafford and Miss Caroline Haw- 
iley. Committee on Nominations: J. M. Spafford, Proctor 
| Maynard, Miss Ellen Wright and Miss E. C. Hydorn. 

| The recitations through the day were full as interesting 
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as onthe day before. There was a lack of time rather! Resolved, That we consider the method of teaching Geo- 
tha n a lack of matter. graphy from Outline Maps, a very great improvement upon 
vig Bs ee ~~ . . | the ordinary manner, and we earnestly recommend to di- 
Evening—Essay by Miss Elizabeth Wright, subject:| pootors to procure them for each school. 
“© A Plea for Nature.”? Lecture by Mr. Hendrick, sub-| Resoived, That we are under great obligations to our 
ect; “ Imagination.” —- Superintendent for his faithful and successful la- 
bors during our Association. 


Thursday—The Arithmetic class considered the rules of 


: ; Sharon Centre was agreed upon as the place for the 
Interest, Percentage and Discount. a he & , 
M. 0. Crosby conducted the recitations in Mental] Arith- none mooning, on the first Tuesday in February. ‘ 
metic | The President then made the following appointments 
: — . ing: N 23q. i 
The Grammar class took up the different points connec- | or the ae aes Joaaph fann, ay ¥ - pepaperd the 
ted with Passive Verbs and Relative Pronouns. pape berg = a eae xe ey Caer 7 
Officers elected: President, J. W. Bird; Vice President, | ~~ — a . oo 7 ne ye paws . bast ses 
G. W. Grigsby; Secretary, Miss E. Cordelia Hydorn ; | ©°°87% ——— men, nen léman, Mary 
BP oa | Mann and A. V. Clark. To declaim, E. A. Bentom and 
Treasurer, Miss Sarah Presho. , $ 
| A. S. Lyman. Asa business committee, H. J. Olmstead, 


A resolution was offered which reads: i : : - 
‘ : ped | J. Hendrick and Miss Ellen Wright. 

Resolved, That in the examination of teachers, written | 
answers are preferable, and should generally be adopted, TIOGA COUNTY. 

Messrs. J. S. Mann, J. Hendrick, VM. H. Rice, G. W.| Institute met in Wellsboro, November 15, 1859, 
Grigsby and D. Styles remarked upon the resolution, when| 4fternoon.—The President, Victor A. Elliott; perma- 

: 

it was Jaid on the table. | nent committee to prepare business, N. L. Reynolds, L. 

Evening—A choir from Hebron, under the charge of Mr.| D, Richards, Miss Beech, Miss Lichtenthaler and Miss 
S. Greenman, sung an appropriate piece. Miss Sarah) Martha Peet. R. M. Frattelected Secretary. Committee 
Presho read a select poem. Messrs. Procior Maynard! report for the ensuing session : Ist. That at the opening 
and A. J. Heggie, then delivered declamations, which) teachers shall contribute to the Item Box. 


added much to the variety of the evening’s exercises. Evening.—Resolution discussed : 
The President of the past year then delivered his retir-}| Resolved, That four and one-half months winter school 


i ng address, which contained the sentiments of a true man) is better for the district than three months winter and 
| three months summer school. 


and faithful director. Mr. M. O. Crosby then read an ex- : 
| After discussion the further consideration postponed for 


cellent address as the closing exercise of the evening. 
, Mr. R r the present. 
‘rida,—Rev. 5 ‘e made some very exce -| ' — ‘ 
Frida,—Rev r ice made some very excellent re | Lecture by H. C. Johns on “ Thinking. The*subject 
marks on the subject of reading the Bible in schools wae well chacen. well welled. Gell Gelivensd, as6 om 
The Arithme - class spent its hour in the Roots. D 7 | received with evident satisfaction by the teachers present. 
Judd explained Cube Root according to the rule given in! pyygnesday.—Miss Beach took members as a class and 
a. P 9 wif atic 2? > ick wave ¢ rer : 
Davies’ New Arithmetic. Mr. Hendrick gave a very drilled them in orthography. 
plain illustration of this rule by blocks: Mr. Parsons then | 4flernoon—Mr. Reynolds called upon the teachers for 


explained the manner of extracting the Cube Root accord- | their methods of teaching Geography. The “ Item Box ” 


ing to a rule of English origin which may be seen in Per-| won then brought forward, when the following wee send: 
kins’ Arithmetic. The last method, though somewhat in- | Ist. Resolved, That compulsory measures should not be 
tricate, isfar the most scientific, as it is freed from all the} sesorted to. to obtain lessons from scholars. it wasmeoved 
“‘eut and dry’? work which necessarily attends Davies’! 1, amend by striking out the word “‘not;”? carried. 2d. 
method. | Resolved, That no scholar should enter a district school 

The Orthography class to-day, closed the annual debate until they are ten years old. Laid on the table. 3d.— 
respecting the numberof elementary sounds in the English Question: ** Ought not the big girls to be ashamed to let 
language, and also about W and Y, whether they are con-| the master sweep the school house ?”? This was referred 
sonants or vowels. Rev. D. Styles said he had not chang: to = committee of five females. 4th. Resolved, That 8 





ed his opinion in three years on this question. 'teacher who occasionally goes to the hotel and takes a 
The resolution respecting teachers’ examinations, was) dink of whiskey ought to have his certificate annulled. 
discussed a short time and carried. Adopted for discussion. 5th. Resolved, That scholars 
Resolutions adopted : | should not be allowed to use the words of the text book 


Resolved, That it is the duty, and should be the pleasure, | in recitations. Amended so as to read—*‘ that scholars 


of every teacher to read, or have read, a portion of Scrip-| . 5 : 
tures every day in school; and that we recommend that should not ~ confined to the words “ the text book in 
the teacher alone should read and comment freely upon, Tecitations ;” carried as amended. 6th. Resolved, That 
such points as ¢o not conflict with sectarian <epgomamaes Kenyon’s English Grammar as a text book is superior to 
™ pel eng eget br et apse nnn agg naga of the | 227 2° in use and therefore should be introduced into 
Ps “e a - » £ » ‘s y | : . 
prospect of having a uniformity of text books in our schools| Very school in the county, 
and we once more uige upon directors to comply with the Evening—Resolution No. 4 was carried by a large ma- 
scholars’ profit, teacher’s convenience, and the require-| .. 3 ; eg os 2 ‘ 
ments of the Pennsylvania school law. jority. Resolution No. 6 being under consideration, it 
Resolved, That common sense and the best interests of | Was moved to amend by striking out the word ‘* Keny- 


their children, demand that parents should be frequent vi- | on’s? and insert the word “* Brown’s”’? The yeas and 
Sitors at the school room, and we insist upon their giving} nays being called, the amendment was carried; upon the 


us the encouragement incident to such a course. : , 
Resolved, That in view of the alarming increase of intem- | T¢S°lution as amended—yeas 44, nays 30. 

perance around us, every teacher, who is in the least ad- Thursday—Mr. H. C. Johns examined the teachers in 

dicted to the use of alcoholic drinks as a beverage, should : : : ere re . : 

be regarded with distrust, and either manent to ome Arithmetic, explained ane solved dificult prob- 

stringent temperance principles and practices, or forced|!ems. R. B. Webb proceeded (with a drill in Mental 

from the profession. Arithmetic. Miss Orvis elected. 


Discussion postponed. 
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Afternoon—Mr. Brion, considered reading the most im- 
portant of all the branches taught in our schools; and 
called upon the different members to give their experience 
in breaking up the habit of drawling in scholars, and also 
in getting girls to read loud enough, was followed by 
L. L. Bacon. 

Thursday—Proceeded to elect Counsellors to fill vacan- 
cies. List as corrected : 

Bloss, (vacant) ; Brookfield, Mary McBride ; Charles- 
ton, Morgan Hart; Chatham, Daniel Vanduzen ; Clymer, 
(vacant) ; Covington Boro, Mrs. L. K. Royce ; Covington 
Township, Miss Augusta Orvis; Deerfield, Miss Mary 
Purple; Delmar, Miss Martha Peet; Elk, Octavius A. 
Smith ; Elkland Boro, (vacant) ; Farmington, (vacant) ; 
Gaines, (vacant); Jackson, (vacant); Knoxville Boro, 


U. P. Stebbens; Lawrance Boro, Miss Jenny Andrews; | 
Lawrence Township, Miss Lichtenthaler; Mansfield, S. | 


B. Elliott, Middlebury, O. M. Stebbins ; Morris, (vacant); 
Nelson, Miss Ellen Eddy; Osceola, N. L. Reynolds; 


Richmond, Diantha M. Drew; Shippen, (vacant) ; Sulli- 


van, H.C. Johns; Tioga, J. C. Mitchel; Mainsburg Boro, 
Miss E. Packard; Union, (vacant); Liberty, H. C. Veil ; 
Ward, (vacant); Wellsboro, Hugh Young; Westfield, 
(vacant). 

J. 1 Mitchell gave his views as to the best method of 


teaching Grammar, and also analyzed difficult sentences, 


&e. 
Friday—The Board of Counsellors reported that Union 
Academy is selected as the place for holding the next In- 


stitute. 
Officers elected: President, H. C. Johns; Vice Presi- 


dents, Miss Rathbone, Miss Sharpe and Miss Purple; 
Recording Sec., John I. Mitchell; Corresponding Sec., 
Miss Sharpe; Treasurer, Miss A. Ovis. The present 
Board of Counsellors were re-elected. Committee solicit 
foreign lecturers for the next session. N. L. Reynolds, C. 
G. Williams and Hugh Young. 

Report of the Counsellors in regard to the progress of 
the educational interests in their several townships. 

Charleston.—Two school houses built within a year; 
three first class ones in the town, five-good and the rest 
poor—seventeen in all. Pay $18 to males in winter, $14 
to females ; $7 to femalesinsummer. The present school 
system would be sustained by the people on vote. 

Covington.—Poor lot of school houses, and little or no 
interest in the cause of education. 

Delmar.—Two new school houses—tax laid this year 
was 19 mills on the dollar. 

Lawrence.—Schools prospering. Successful in intro- 
ducing a uniformity of text books. Brown’s Grammar in 
use. Females receive the same wagesas males. Cheers. 

Mansfield.—Great interest in schools. Good two-story 
school houses 25 x 50. School tax levied 8 mills. Select 
school been well supported for the last four years. School 
commences in the Mansfield Seminary, Wednesday, Nov. 
23. The amount of real estate assessed in the Boro is 
$19,000 and $9,000 were paid within the same limits to- 
wards the erection of the Seminary. 


Richmond.—Ten good houses. Low wages last sum- 
;mer. 
| Rutland.—Ten good houses; one new one built last 
|summer. Pay from $6 to $7 in summer for teachers. 6 
‘months school in the year. Inhabitants generally satis- 
| fied with the present school system, but do not visit the 
|schools. Secretary visits the schools monthly ; but three 
| permanent teachers in the town; will pay $10 for teach- 
‘ers this winter. 

Tioga.—Paid $10 per month for females ; six schools in 
the town; fouror five good houses; one new one last 
| summer. 
| Liberty. —13 school districts ; 5 good houses, rest poor; 
one new house built last summer; people waking up on 
|the subject of education. 
| Evening.—Lecture by H. M. Cobb, Esq. 

Committee appointed to make arrangements for the 
meeting of the Institute at Union Academy. Com.—N. 
| L. Reynolds, O. M. Stebbins and Mary Stilwell. 

Counsellors requested to furnish a report of the state 
and progress of the schools in their several towns, and 
[that the Cor. Sec. notify them of this request at least four 
weeks before the meeting of the Institute. Adjourned. 

The Agitator remarks of Mr. Reynolds (the Superinten- 
dent) we ** believe he has not an equal in the State for 


energy and devotion to the high trust reposed in him. 


WYOMING COUNTY. 

The Association held its first annual meeting at Tunk- 
hannock, the 4th, 15th, and 16th of November, 1859, A 
large number of the teachers of the county were in attend- 
ance. Much interest was manifested during the entire 
session. 

Monday—Jacob DeWitt, Co. Supt., made some remarks 
relative to his duties. S. 8S. Butts then spoke of the ob- 
jects of the meeting, followed by C. R. Davis on the con- 
dition of our schools. President on Orthography, regret- 
ted that this branch was so much neglected, urged its im- 
portance, and remarked on the method of teachingit. Mr. 
Denson gave his method of teaching the Alphabet. Les- 
son from the Elocutionary Chart, by S. 8. Butts. Intel- 
Jectual Arithmetic by President. Critics’ Report by C. R. 
Davis and Ursula C. Bowen. 

| Evening—An address by Prof. Richardson, of Luzerne. 
He showed that general education is the foundation of a 
free government,—the importance of taking care of this 
foundation,—that it is right for all to pay for the support 
of the schools in propoition to their wealth. He noticed 
the lamentable condition of our school honses, and urged 
the importance of having comfortable, convenient and plea- 
‘sant school houses. He spoke of the teacher—his duties 
and qualifications; urged the necessity of his attending 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Associations and Institutes, 
and of his reading such literature as is prepared expressly 
‘for teachers, and is calculated to greatly aid them in their 
important duties. He further showed the importance of 
parents and direetors frequently visiting the schools, and 
lin every possible way co-operating with teachers. 





Middlebury.—Educational affairs in a prosperous con- | Mr. McCartney, of Scranton, was then ealled upon, and 
dition. 13 school houses and all good. |responded in a satisfactory and highly gratifying manner. 
Nelson.—None of the school houses in the town are | Tuesday— Remarks on the science of Arithmetic by Pre- 
worth 10 dollars. Pay from $10 to $15 per month for | sident. Prof. Richardson spoke on the manner of inter- 
teachers in winter. | esting and teaching the younger pupils; after which he 
Osceola.—Poor schoo] houses, and good wages for good | made some remarks relative to order and system in the 
teachers. One male teacher received $25 per month, and |schools. Messrs. Riehardson, Tiffany and McCartney, 
one female $15 last winter. | gave their respective theories of teaching Geography,—~ 
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Messrs. Richardson and Tiffany gave their methods of 
teaching Grammar, after which Prof. Richardson gave his 
heory of teaching the Constitution of the United States, 
followed by his method of teaching reading. 

Afternoon—Orthography and reading taught by the Pre- 
sident. C. R. Davis gave his method of teaching reading. 
Intellectual Arithmetic taught by Mr. Tiffany. Crities’ 
Report by Mr. Park and Miss Rhodes. 

Evening—Report by Geo. H. Squier on Arithmetic; by 
8. S. Butts on School Government; followed by an address 
on School Government, by Jacob De Witt, President. 

Wednesday—On motion of C. R. Davis, agreed to hold 
the next semiannual meeting on the 4th Monday of March, 
1860. The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolred, That itis the duty of the School Directors to 
increase the salary of the County Superintendent, so that 
he may be enabled to discharge his duties in such a man- 
ner, that Wyoming may yet rank with her sister counties 
in science and literature. 

Resolved, That our School System is an excellent one, as 
is proved by the happy results of its workings in other 
counties. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Official visitation and reeognition of the Normal School of 
the Second District 

On the Ist and 2d of December, 1859, the Lancas- 
ter County Normal School at Millersville, was visited 
by the Inspectors appointed by the State Superinten- 
dent in consequence of an application by its Trustees 
to he recognized as the Normal School of the second 
District, composed of the counties of Lancaster, Y ork 
and Lebanon, under the act of May 20, 1857. ‘The 
visitors were the Hon. James Pollock, of Northum- 
berland, Hon. A. G. Curtin, of Centre, Hon. Wm. 
M. Hiester, of Berks, and John L. Atlee. sr., M. D. 
of Lancaster; with County Superintendents David 
Evans, of Lancaster, A. R. Blair, of York. and Hen- 
ry Houck, of Lebanon. The Hon. Henry C. Hickok, 
State Superintendent of Commen Schools. also 
attended in his official capacity. Superintendents 
McCormick of Cambria, Ingram of Dauphin, and 
Miller of Somerset, were also present, with a large 
number of other friends of Common School education. 

THE GROUNDS, 

The Grounps were first inspected and found to 
comprise the required ten acres, fronting the Millers- 
ville turnpike on the east and south. They are well 
fenced and a portion graded and planted. When the 
grading and other ornamental and useful arrange- 
nents contemplated shall be completed, the outdoor 
means for amusement, exercise and improvement will 
be ample. A strong, never-failing spring rises near 
the west end of the buildings, and a rivulet traverses 
the whole length of the grounds from north to south, 
ensuring at all times a liberal supply of pure water. 

THE BUILDINGS. 

The Betiprnes, which are all of brick covered 
with slate, were next minutely examined ; and though 
erected without uniformity of design (being the result 
of three different additions to the first structure), yet 
they were found to be well adapted to the objects in’ 
view and in full conformity with the act of assembly. | 

The south front is 160 feet in length, with three! 
wings or extensions northward averaging 100 feet. It 
is three stories high with an attic and basement.— 
This portion is occupied by the male students’) 
apartments, the large Lecture Hall, the recitation) 
rooms, the library, the refectory and the steward’s 
apartments. The east front is 252 feet long, embra-| 
cing the recent extension. This last named part is! 
112 by 40 feet and four full stories, with an attic and! 
basement. ‘The main stories are devoted to the fe-| 


male students; and, like the building occupied by the’ 
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gentlemen, are laid out in long wide halls or corri 
dors, with sleeping apartments on each side. It also 
contains a guest parlor, and apartments for such of 
the professors as are in charge of each story. The 
basement is occupied by the model school. The fifth 
or attic floor, 112 by 25 feet, is the Ladies’ Gymna- 
sium, which is to be supplied with all the apparatus 
proper for healthful physical exercise. From this 
room a stairway leads to an observatory on the roof, 
large enough to accommodate a whole class, and com- 
manding a rich view, quite characteristic of the 
county. 

The arrangements for heating, ventilation and 
cleanliness, and for the care of the sick were also 
closely scrutinized, and found to be ample and suffi- 
cient. ‘The boarding accommodations were not over- 
looked, and after a dinner in company with the stu- 
dents, were prononnced satisfactory. 

MODEL SCHOOL, 

The Mope. Scnoor attracted particular attention; 
vnd inasmuch as this portion of the machinery of a 
Normal School has been elsewhere found to be diffi- 
cult of successful operation, a somewhat full descrip- 
tion is given. 

The Model School room is 50 by 40 feet and is a 
most convenient and beautiful school-room. Con- 
nected with it, are four recitation rooms and a private 
room for the Principal. It is furnished with one 
hundred desks and chairs made of cherry. The 
blackboard surface amounts to 1200 square feet.— 
The different subjects of study are explained and il- 
lustrated by means of globes, maps, charts, models, 
and various other kinds of apparatus. 

The number of pupils is sixty,—as many as was de- 
sireable the present term, and other applicants were 
accordingly excladed. The branches taught are the 
Alphabet, Pronunciation, Spelling, Reading, Writ- 
ing, Drawing, Vocal Music, Geography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic and the History of the United States. 
There are about thirty class recitations daily. The 
classification, government and general management of 
the School are under the direction of the Principal 
of the Model School, who remains all the time in the 
school-room, except when business calls him to one 
of the recitation rooms, 

The plan of this Normal School provides that, 
“The graduating class of the Normal Course, and 
such other students of the scientific and classical 
courses as desire to obtain the Teachers’ Diploma, 
become the Faculty of the Model School and do its 
tea hing.” 

The members ofthe senior class have all been stu- 
dents in the Normal School for a considerable length 
of time, and have all attended courses of lectures on 
the theory of teaching, and, now as a class, they are 
deing the practical teaching of the Model School. 
All the members attend the opening exercises of the 
school, after which, during the day, each student- 
teacher hears snch recitations and at such times as 
suit the necessities of the school. Each student- 
teacher is at present engaged in teaching for one 
hour daily, and inthat time hears two classes. These 
are changed every month with the view of giving 
more general practice. Mutual visitationstake place 
among the student-teachers before these changes take 
place, in order to harmonize their methods. 

The Principal of the Normal School spends two 
days each week in the Model School for the purpose 
of witnessing the methods of teaching, and the skill 
with which they are applied. The student-teachers 
meet the Principal of the Normal School on each 
alternate day for a class recitation in the Practice 
of Teaching. ‘The order of the exercises at these 
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meetings is as follows; first, iuquiries on the part of 


the student-teachers in reference to points of difficulty 
in teaching; second, remarks by the Principal upon 
the observations made in his visits; third, methods 
of teaching each branch of study, considered in detail 
and with respect to the principles upon which all 
methods must be founded. 

The recitations of the student-teachers in the Nor- 
mal School are arranged that they do not take place 
while the student-teachers are engaged in the Model 
School. 


The following are said to be among the advanta- | 


ges of a Model School, conducted according to this 
plan : 

Ist. A high degree of class-interest is created on 
the part of the student-teachers. 

2nd. The recitation of the student-teachers, to the 
Principel, gives point and system to their teaching. 


érd. Such watchful inspection guards both the in- | 


terest: of the student-teachers and their pupils. 

4th. The pupils in the Model School are well 
taught, and are not subject to the experiments of the 
ignorant or untrained. 

Sth. It secures six months to the student-teacher 
in which to practice the art of teaching. 

7th. The members of the class engaged in teach- 
ing do not lose any recitations in the Normal School. 

INSTRUCTION IN NORMAL SCHOOL, 

The Course or Lystrection in the Normal School 
proper consists, first, of the Preparatory course, em- 
bracing the more advanced departments of the same 
studies pursued in the Model School, (except vocal 
Music aud Drawing) together with elementary Alge- 
bra, Natural Philosophy, Physiology and the Histo- 
ry of the United States. 

Secondly, The Normal course, which students 
with a far knowledge of the branches of study 
required by law to be taught in Common Schools, 
‘an enter upon and graduate in two years and re- 
ceive a Diploma from the State. To all except ex- 
perienced and successful teachers, an attendance upon 
two courses of lectures on Teaching, and practice in 
the Model School during one term, are indispensable 
to graduation. The studies are: 

First Term. Orthography and Etymology, Reading and 
Elocution, Writing and Drawing, Geography, Mental 
Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, Grammar, Vocal Music. 

Second Term.—Reading and Elocution, Writing and 






Drawing, Physical Geography, Higher Grammar, Elements 
of Algebra, Philosophy, Theory of Teaching, Vocal Music. 


Third Term.—History of the United States, Algebra, 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, Geometry (Five 
Books.) Theory of Teaching, Book Keeping. 

Fourth Term.—Geometry Completed, and Plane Trigo- 
nometry, Elemeuts of Chemistry, Botany or Zoology, 
Practice of Teaching. 

Thirdly. ‘The Scientific course, in which students 
graduating in the Normal course, or entering with 
the required preparation, can continue their studies 
for three terms, and graduate in the Scientific course. 
It is the design of this Course to prepare Teachers 
for English High Schools. The studies are: 

First Term.—Higher Algebra, Analytical Trigonometry, 
(Haif Term,) Spherical Trigonometry and Surveying, 
(Half Term,) Ancient History, English Literature. 

Second Term.—Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, 
Modern History, or Acoustics and Optics, Meatal Philos- 
ophy, Geology. 

Third Term.—Differential and Integral Calculus, As- 
tronomy, Moral Philosophy, Analytical Mechanics. 

Fourthly. The Classical course, which is design- 
ed to prepare Teachers for Classical High Schools. 
To be admitted to the Freshmen class, a student 
must possess a thorough knowledge of Geography, 





|Eneglish Grammar, Arithmetic, Elements of Alge- 


bra, History of the United States, Latin and Greek 
Grammar, Uwsar (two books,) Virgil (four books of 
the Aineid), Greek Reader, and two books of the 
Anabasis. The following are the studies : 
FRESHMEN.—First Term.—Anabasis, Sallust and Ovid, 
Higher Algebra, Rhetoric. : 
Second Term.—lliad, Livy, Geometry, (Five Books.) 


| Zoology or Botany. 


SopHomore.—First Term.—Memorabila, Cicero, Geo- 
metry Completed, General History. 

Second Term.—Herodotus, Horace, Trignometry and 
Surveying, Chemistry. 

Juniors.—First Term.—Select Plays of Sophocles, 
Juvenal, Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry, Ge- 
ology. 

Second Term.—Select Plays of Euripides, Tacitus, Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, Astronomy. 

Seniors.—First Term.—Select Plays of Aschylus, A 
Play of Terence, Acoustics and Optics, Mental Philosophy. 

Second Term.—A Dialogue of Plato, A Play of Plautus, 
Mechanics, Moral Philosophy. 

The Meruops or Treacnine are those which seem 
best adapted to train Teachers, who need, at least, 
three things: Ist, A thorough knowledge of the 
branches of study they propose to teach; 2d, The 
best methods of teaching those branches; 3d, Abili- 
ty to instruct—to lead the young mind judiciously 
from the known to the unknown. The natural order 
in which the various branches of knowledge and the 
different parts of the same branch should be studied, 
is regarded ; and, then, students are required not only 
to know thoroughly but to te// what they know in a 
clear and logical manner; the peculiar object of nor- 
mal educational institutions being to train persons to 
be skilful in imparting tnstruction, 

In the duties of the Class room, the Model School 
and in the Refectory, the two sexes associate as in a 
well regulated family. Their lodging rooms are in 
separate buildings; and their association on other 
occasions is under a careful supervision and whole- 
some control. 

The Facurry of Instruction are: 

J. P. Wickersuam, A. M., Principal and Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science, and of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching. 

Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and 
Vocal Music. 

E. B. WEAVER, Professor of Natural Science. 

M. D. WickersHa®™, Principal of the Model School. 

A. R. Byerty, A. M., Assistant Professor of Ancient 
Languages. 

D. H. Herr, Professor of Drawing, Penmanship, and 
Book Keeping. 

Mrs. H. Marie Brooks, Teacher of Music on the 
Piano. 

Miss Mary J. Aucer, Teacher of Grammar and En- 
glish Literature. 

Miss Anna U. Russet, Teacher of Reading and El- 
ocution,. 

Miss Kate E. Worrest, Miss Lucretia G. WEAVER, 
Teachers of Geography and History. 

Miss M. Amanva Hersuey, Assistant Teacher of In- 
strumental Music. 

Though the new building was only completed in 
October, the number of students is now 264, viz: Mo- 
del school 60; Preparatory class 130; Normal course 
42; Scientific course 27; Classical course 4. But 
the prospect for a full school next vear, is quite en- 
couraging ; and during the year 1859, 420 students 
were enrolled, viz: 130 ladies and 290 gentlemen. 

The school year is divided into two equal sessions. 
The first commences on the first Monday in April, 
and continues 22 weeks; the second, on the second 
Monday in October, and continues also 22 weeks.— 
The spring vacation is three weeks; the fall vaca- 


ition, five weeks. Pupils from abroad in the Model 
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school are charged $6.00 per quarter of 11 weeks, case, and in no other, they shall certify the same to 


for instruction in the regular branches. In the Pre- 
paratory course the charge is $7.50 per quarter. In 
the Normal course it is $9.00 per quarter; and in 
the Scientific and Classical Courses, $11.00 per quar- 
ter. The charge for boarding. incliding washing 
and light, is $2.50 per week. The lowest charge for 
a quarter, including tuition, boarding, washing, light, 
&c., exclusive of the extra branches, is $33.50; and 
the highest, $38.50. 
COST AND INCOME. 

The entire cost of the ground, building, furniture 
and apparatus was about 360.000. 

The income for Tuition in the Normal School, 
including extra branches. is $4000 for every hun- 
dred students. Add tothis $1000 from a full Mo- 
del school, and 37.00 per student, boarded and lodg- 
ed in the Normal school, paid by the Steward, as 
rent for the building and furniture, and the income 
for oue year from a full school of 300 will be S15.000. 
Deducting from this $3600 for interest on cost (or 
dividend), $1000 for repairs, 31000 for addition to 
apparatus and furniture, &c., and $500 for insurance, 
taxes, &c., annually, and there will still remain 
$9000 for Professors’ salaries. 

THE PUBLIC MEETING, 

The examination of the school was concluded at 
noon on Friday the 2d of December. 

At half-past one the same afternoon, a public 
meeting was held in the Ciapel or Hall of the 
school, at which by request of the Board of Trus- 
tees, T. H. Burrowes presided. In addition to the 
Board of Iuspectors, the Principal of the school, 
Mr. Abraham Peters, President of the Board of 
Trustees, Mayor Sanderson, Rev. Dr. Gerhart, Pre- 
sident, and Profs. Porter and Nevin of Franklin & 
Marshall College, Prof. Haldeman, Senator Shaef- 
fer, and other prominent citizens, were present on 
the platform. ; 

The Hall was filled, in addition to the students 


and professors, by a concourse of respectable and | 


intelligent citizens, whose presence indicated the 


hold this movement has taken upon public attention. | 


In response to an invitation from the President, 
Rev. J. K. Miller, Superintendent of Common 
Schools for Somerset county, invoked the Divine 
blessing upon the enterprise whose interests had 
called the assemblage together. 

The President then stated the objects of the offi- 
cial visit and inspection just concluded, remarking 
that although the report of the Inspectors was made 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, and need 
not necessarily be made public at this time, yet that 
gentleman being present had kindly consented to 
announce the result. 

Mr. Hickok, State Superintendent, said that be- 
fore he proceeded to speak of the report of the In- 
spectors, he had an announcement to make. Gov. 
Packer, who was expected to be present on this in 
teresting occasion, was detained at home by indis- 
position ; but he was aathorized to say, that his Ex- 
cellency felt the liveliest interest in the welfare of 
this Institution, and deeply regretted the cireum- 
stances which prevented him from being present. 

Mr. Hickok then read from the 7th section of the 
Normal school law, defining the duties of the In. 
spectors, in which it is stated, that if, “after tho- 


rough examination thereof, and of its by-laws, rules | 


and regulations, and of its general arrangement and 
facilities for instruction, they or at least two-thirds 


| 


of them, shall approve the same, and find that they | 


the Department of Common Schools. But if upon 
due inspection any school so applying shall be found 
insufficient under this act, said Board of [nspectors 
shall so report to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, who shall thereupon inform the Trustees 
thereof of such adverse report.” Without intimat- 
ing whether the report was favorable or adverse, 
Mr. Hl. concluded by remarking that the report 
would now be read by Mr. Sullivan, the Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, who accordingly 
read— 

THE OFFICIAL 
To Hon. Henry C. Hickok, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The undersigned Inspectors appointed by you, with the 
consent of the Governor, in pursuance of the requirements 
of the Seventh Section of ‘* an Act to provide for the due 
training of teachers for the Common Schools of the State,”’ 
approved the 20th day of May, 1857, together with the Su- 
perintendents of the counties of Lancaster, York and 
Lebanon, whose names are last subscribed, do report— 

That on due notice received from the Department of 
Common Schools, they did personally, and at the same 
time, to wit: on Thursday and Friday, the first and sec- 
ond days of December, 1859, visit and carefully inspect 
the Lancaster County Normal School, located at Millers- 
ville in said county; and, after a thorough examination 
thereof—of its by laws, rules and regulations, and of its 
general arrangement and facilities for instruction—WweE Do 
APPROVE the same, and find that they fully come up to 
the provisions of the ** Act to provide for the due training 
of teachers for the Common Schools of the State.”* approv- 
ed the 20th day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven, and its supplement, approved the 15th day of 
April, 1859. 

We, therefore, certify the same to the department of 
Common Schools, with our opinion that the Lancaster 
County Normal School, has fully complied with the pro- 
visions of the said act and its supplement, as far as can be 
done before going into operation under the same; and 
we unanimously recommend, that it shall forthwith be 
recognized as a State Normal School, for the Second Nor- 
mal School District of Pennsylvania, composed of the 
counties of Lancaster, York and Lebanon. 

James PoLiock, 
Wn. M. Hrester, 
A. G. CuRTIN, 
Jno. L. ATLEE, 

A. R. BLAiR, 
Henry Houck, 
Daviv Evans. 


RECOGNITION, 


[ Signed. ] 


It is hardly necessary to say that the reading of 
this brief report was the most popular speech of 
the day, and was followed by a burst of enthusias- 
tie applause. 

After some excellent vocal music from the Nor- 
mal singing class, led by Prof. Brooks, with which 
the exercises of the afternoon were most agreeably 
interspersed, the President stated that before he 
knew he should have the honor of presiding over 
the meeting held on this memorable occasion, he 
had determined to prepare and read before it, an 
explanation or statement of the principles upon 


which the class of Institutions, of which the first 
had just been legally recognized, was founded. He 
would still do so, though an extempore address 


might seem more proper for the occasion, and more 
in harmony with the feelings of the audience,— 
leaving it to others, to gratify the wishes and de- 
light the ears of the meeting by more eloquent and 


| stirring addresses, 


MR. BURROWES’ ADDRESS. 
It is, now-a-days, the common practice to call 
every event, at all out of the usual order, an Era, 
and to noise abroad, as a Crisis, each difficulty, 


fully come up to the provisions of this act, in that! which, for the moment. seems to check the ordina- 
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ry pace of Society. But the Era, when scrutinized, 
is found to be merely the obvious effect of a com- 
bination of every day causes, culminating into their 
appropriate success ; and the Crisis, to a hopeful 
mind, is often but the moment during which brave 
men pause to consider the means of still greater 
triumphs. 

Viewed from the outside, the Common School 
System appears to be one great alternation of eras | 
and crises; of mountains of difficulty overcome, 
and of Alp upon Alp of obstacle still rising in the 
future. Scrutinized closely, however, and in its in- 
timate connexions with every relation of society, 
and every fibre of humanity, its successes are dis- 
covered to be but the nice adaptation of an every day 
working machine to the wants and purposes of eve- 
ry day life; while its difficulties are the inevitable 
result of departure from its very simple, but often 
unseen plan and object. 

Hence, we are not here this day met to inangu- 
rate a change in the nature or plan of our great 
Common School System, but to rejoice together 
that in a most essential but long neglected part of 
its work, its true nature is (in Pennsylvania at 
least) at length understood, and its mighty ener- 
gies are to have free scope. The crisis—if Crisis 
there was—consisted in the fact that the false lead 
of other lands was proposed but refused to be fol- 
lowed ; and the Era—if such you choose to call the 
present—that success has crowned the sturdy de- 
termination not to be misled. 

It may be necessary to the governments and so- 
cial institutions of the Old World, to dole out the 
quantity and prescribe the kind—even to its reli- 
gious hue and political complexion—of the educa- 
tion vouchsafed to the body of the people. And 
to effect this the training of the teacher—the main- 
spring of the whole movement—is jealously retain- 
ed within the direct control of the State. But it 
is not a little strange, that in this land of free 
thought and free action, where governments are 
framed and administered by, and not for the mass 
—it is indeed passing strange that we should be 
blind to the danger of entrusting, even in the re- 
motest degree, the training of the teacher of the 
people to the hands of governmental officials, or 
within the most distant reach of political contami- 
nation. I congratulate you that the attempt to 
avoid this risk,!may now be pronounced successful. 

It is cheering to us, as Pennsylvanians, that this 
result is but another instance of the sterling com- 
mon sense and steadfast adherence to right princi- 
ple, that are the characteristics of a State which 
others, in their supposed superior intelligence, have 
designated as the “blind Giant.” If blind, she 
still has the mind to think for herself and to weigh 
consequences ; if blind, she yet has the sturdy res- 
olution to abstain from following any lead but that 
which she feels to be right; though blind, she has 
the hand to do, and the means to make her efforts 
successful, at her own time and in her own way. 
The proof is before us; for, in nothing has this 
cautious steadfastness been more strikingly mani- 
fest than in her course in reference to Normal 
School instruction. Many of us, and few less so 
than he who now addresses you, have been impa- | 
tient under her tardiness of action in this very | 
matter. Nearly all who have felt an interest in 
the common system of education have murmured | 
and remonstrated, because she did not at once | 
adopt theSsupposed infallible plan of the other) 
common school States and countries. But the hard | 
practical common sense of the people, reflected | 


ithrough the 


legislator 


‘pupils designed for that profession. 
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Legislature, seems to have had, ir- 
stinctively, a better comprehension of the subject, 


than we who were in a fever of impatience under the 


behold the 


instant pressure of the evil. And now, 
capable 


remedy is at hand! A remedy, which, is 


of meeting every want, and satisfying every con- 
dition of the social problem presented, while it 
conflicts with no right and forces no conscience, 


and yet would have been much postponed. if not 
entirely prevented, by the earlier gratification of 
our own impatientidesires, Hail then.to the good 
Commonwealth which has never yet taken a back- 


ward step in common school affairs; which in this 
instance has made a long stride in advance; and 
which ever only requires to be convinced of the 


right, that she may enact it! 


It is claimed for the class of institutions, of 
which this has been the first to receive legal sane 
tion: that itis an outgrowth of the Common School 
System itself and in strict conformity with its de 


sign; that it is capable of supplying, in its proper 
sphere, the wants of that system; that it adopts 
the only correct process for the establishment of 











educational institutions; that it is in close and 
safe accord with the other professional arrange- 
ments of the community: and t it affords full 
opportunity for, while it abstains from undue inter 
ference with, that degree of civil, moral and re- 
ligious training, which is essential to the charactes 
of the true American citizen. and altogether indis 


|pensable in his Teacher. 


That this class of schools is an outgrowth of the 


Common System needs scarcely be asserted. The 
advocates of that system always felt that its great 
defect was the want of competent ‘Teachers, and 


had been importuning the public anthoritics for 
State Institutions for their preparation, At length 
about the year 1852 the system itself seins suf 

ficiently conscious of this defect, to larger 
demands, through its Directors, upon its corps of 
teachers, Thus impelled, the Teachers began, by 
district, county and State association, the attempt 
to improve and elevate themselves in professional 
qualification. These, at first, brief and imperfect 
organizations, soon became of longer duration and 
higher aim and effort ; tillalmostevery county now 
has its means. more or less complete, according to 
local circumstances, for the professional improve- 
ment of itsteachers. And the Institution in whose 
Hall we meet. is but the first to attain the full 
standard prescribed by an Act of Assembly. which 
can hardly be said to have created a new class of 


1. 
make 


Professional Institutions, but merely to have pro 
vided uniform regulations and a State authoriza- 
tion for those which public sentiment, that best 


when rightly directed, was producing, 
and the Common School Sys tem itself was mould- 
ing into the right form for its own high uses. 
‘Equally obvious is it that these institutions are 
in uniformity with the system of instruction they 
are designed to complete. They are to be open to 
the teachers of their respective districts and to the 
Their first 
instructors 


duty is to prepare their graduates. as 
in the elementary branches required by the schoo! 
law ; and they are to impart instruction, also, in 
‘all the higher branches of knowledge to which a 
free and intelligent people may aspire. Thus are 
| they in strict conformity with ‘the system, for the 
‘plain reason, that their agency will enable it to ef- 
fect its high and glorious obje ct. 

In reference to the capi ability of the plan to ef- 
fect the great end in view, it is neither claimed that 
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the school now proposed for recognation, nor even 
that two, three or four others, will be sufficient to 
meet the growing wants of the State. But it is 
believed and asserted, that the plan has within 
itself a power of adequate spread and enlargement ; 
so that, just as fast and as far as the feeling of ne- 
cessity for such institutions shall extend and be 
effective, just so fast will they be established and, 
just so far will they be sustained. It is true, 
that the instant this institution was publicly re- 
cognized. that instant it became the Normal 
School of the State. But herein was no undue 
preference, It was merely the reward of earlier 
enterprise and more successful activity. It will 
also be, most beneficially for the whole State, a 
stimuius to other parts to go and do likewise; for 
the same law which recognized this, will weleome 
them ; till the full design be carried out and the 
whole State dotted over with similar schoo!ls.— 
Thus will the supply of regularity trained instrue- 
tors. by this means, be iu proportion to the de- 
mand,—a limit as safe and as applicable in this, as 
in any other department of production. But,even 
assuming that oue such school will be, for years, 
the only institution under this law, it may, toward 
other States, he asserted, that if one Normal School 
of no greater capacity in any respect is sufficient 
for the great State of New York. Pennsylvania 
need not, even in that case, fear the contrast in 
Norma! instruction. 

Nor is the mode relied on for the establishment 
of these schools, less accordant with the eeneral 
principles which give success to the foundation of 
all other literary institutions. it is a remarkable 
tact that * schools ruins” are almost the only ones 
that have heretofore added melancholy picturesque- 
ness to the scene, in this young and vigorous 
land, Almost every county town and not a few 
others, have had and some still retain an abandon- 
ed and dilapidated academy or other school edifice, 
with closed doors and broken windows, telling the 
sad tale of failure in educational enterprise, but 
telling, if rightly understood, the reason, also.— 
The reason is, that educational reform was sought 
to be commenced. at the wrone point and by the 
wrovg men, thus: a few liberally educated and 
liberal-minded citizens felt the necessity of greater 
facilities for learning : r 
as the) 
an academy, either out of their own means, or by 
that aid which the State so liberally extended to 
ustitations during first third of the 
present century, ‘Then they employed a learned 
man, but no teacher, from some other profession, 
as Principal, and they opened the school. A few 
feeble terms followed, and they failed :-—failed, be- 
cause they knew not, or had forgotten, two educa- 
tienal axioms, as self-evident in their nature. and 
as well established by experience, as the planest 
axiom of the sciences: 1, That a school consists 
of a teacher and students, and not of brick and 
mortar; 2. That to educate a people, you must 
begin. as in the ease of a child, at the rndiments. 

irom the first schools, that. wandering in groves 
or sitting in porches, withdrawn from the toil and 
care of the world, sought to gain knowledge and 
wisdom at leisure, to those famous colleges of 
modern times that have nestled in cloisters or oe- 
cupied the gothic halls erected for other purposes, 
some great master mind and eminent teacher al- 
ways first attracted the concourse of learners and 
founded the school. A successful school can be 
no more established by the erection of a costly ed-' 


and, wishing to teach others 
themselves had been taught. they erected 
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ifice, than can a Christian church by the rearing 
of a large house crowned with a steeple. The 
skillful, earnest and popular teacher, with the crowd 
of willing students, is as indispensable in the one 
case, as are the pious, learned and faithful pastor 
and the congregation of believers in the other. 
The one is the church and the other is the school ; 
and the building and other necessary accommoda- 
tions for each will soon follow, whenever these es- 
sential elements are present. 

Again. The history of the Eastern Hemisphere 
has, for thousands of years, told of the futility of 
the attempt to educate the mases, by commencing 
with instruction in the higher branches of know- 
ledge. It is true that hundreds of profound and 
brilliant scholars were thus produced, in every 
age; but the millions remained unenlightened by the 
rays of this superior knowledge. It was the dis- 
covery of the last century—only now being made 
generally practical—that education, like every- 
thing else, must begin at the rudiments; and that 
if a people be ignorant, the first means of instruc- 
tion are the rudimental schools—rot academies and 
colleges, 

Accordance with these two radical principles, 
viz: the presence of competent teaching mind, and 
commencement at the rudiments—is claimed as 
the prominent features of the class of schools now 
to be inaugurated. The one just inspected is an 
instance. In the agitation of the common school 
elements, which marked the attempt of the teachers 
of this region of the State, seven years ago, to im- 
prove themselves and each other, the ablest and 
best qualified was naturally and inevitably thrown 
at the head of the movement. From less to more 
this feeling grew, till his influence and their com- 
bined efforts, operating on men of large heart and 
ample means, have built up these spacious halls to 
accommodate the crowds of students—the school— 
thus congregated. 

This, though the first. is not destined to be the 
sole result of the kind. The causes that produced 
it are in human nature and in an existing social 
want, and must operate till that want, every where 
existing, be every where supplied, In one district 
after another, just as fast as the true feeling is 
aroused and the right men found, the means of the 
liberal-minded will be subscribed, and the same 
result will follow; and failure will be as rare in 
these noble undertakings, as success was hopeless 
when the radical principles before stated were dis- 
regarded, ‘The schools will be built by the power 
of public necessity, on the basis of individual merit, 
with means from the purest philanthropy. 

One great purpose of these institutions is, to 
place the Teachers’ calling upon the footing of a 
distinct and independent profession. So long as 
the school room was the mere vestibule to supposed 
higher honors, a refuge for the failed members of 
other professions, or the last resort of the lazy, 
the worthless, or the vicious of all classes, there 
was no respect for the Teacher, and little hope 
for the school. The only remedy was to hedge 
round the profession against those degrading ir- 
ruptions from every quarter. These institutions 
seek to effect this, not by conferring greater privi- 
leges than are enjoyed by other professions, but 
by affording ample means to acquire professional 
skill, and by raising the barrier against intrusion 
so high, that neither arrogant prentension nor in- 
competence shall pass it. ; 

The State has been wisely cautious in granting 
privileges to the professions. Whileshe has chart- 
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ered and liberally aided in the endowment of the 
institutions out of which emerge the aspirants to 
the honors of Theology, Law and Medicine, she 
confers on none the exclusive right to exercise their 
vocation ; leaving the honors and profits of all 
open to general competition. No more than this 
—if so much—has been claimed at her hands. by 
these Teachers’ Colleges. Nota dollar has been 
given; and even the hard earned diploma, while it 
will exempt the holder from all future examination 
in the branches it certifies, will not protect him 
from competition for employment with the veriest 


bungler to whom the force of circumstances may | 


compel a Superintendent to grant a certificate, or 
whom the parsimony of Directors may cause them 
toengage. In fact, the fall honors of these Schools 
will be of more difficult attainment than those of the 
other professions. The unpracticed tyro in legal 
lore. medical science or theoretic theology, is at 
once graduated to the full honors of his profession. 
Here, the mere privilege to try to teach, will be at 
first granted; and it will be only after two years of 
successful practice of the duties of the profession 
and of correct moral deportment, that the full pro- 
fessional rank can be accorded. Then, with the 
stamp of assayed merit added to the pure ore of 
scientific knowledge, the State Teacher will issue 
from these Halls, to chailenge, because entitled to, 
general confidence. 

It is in the matter of civil, moral and religious 
training that these schools will have their greatest 
advantage over normal institutions exclusively en- 
dowed and controlled by the State. It is true, that 
instruction in the nature and duties of citizenship 
might be as ably and thoroughly imparted by State 
employees, as by professors selected by the trustees 
of a corporation ; but then, the political origin of 
their appointment would always subject them to 
the suspicion of political bias, which if it did not 
warp their teachings to politicel purposes, would 
at least have the effect of restraining the instruc- 
tion afforded, within narrower bounds than desira- 
ble and even necessary. While, on the othe? hand, 
the free range of historical illustration and the 
lofty course of remark employed by professors se- 
lected without reference to polities, yet watchfully 
scrutinized by trustees always awake to the pecu- 
niary interests and standing of their institution, 
will form just such instruction in civil duties, as 
the free and unbiassed youth of the land have a 
right to expect. 

So of moral duties and rights. In the State 
School, ail instruction of this kind must necessa- 
rily be confined tothat cold system of ethics, which 
separating itself from the warm spirit of Christi- 
anity, deals only in general rules of human right 
and wrong. and confines itself to consequences in 
this life. Not so here. Disregarding, on the one 
hand, religious creeds and sectarian observances, 
and oa the other assenting to the doctrine that 
“Christianity is a part of the law of the land "— 
the moral instruction of these schools will be based 
on that holy law, which God himself gave to gov- 
ern man’s conduct to man. and the religious ob- 
servances, those which al! Christians may unite in, 
withont regard to creed or denomination, 

Such is the design of the series of institutions, 
the first of which has, this day, graced our glori- 
ous system of Common School Education. The 
plan has slowly elaborated itself from the very na- 
ture and essence of that system, and must there- 
fore, in its main elements, succeed. 
its full triumph may be materially hastened or re- 


|tarded by you who are now the instructors and 


The day of | 


you who are the students of this school. If your 
teachings, Professors, be such as the system craves 
for its teachers, and your instructions, Teachers, 
such as the State demands for her children, not only 
will future generations call you blessed, but the 
present be also speedily benefitted by many similar 
institutions. On the contrary, if you, either as pro- 
fessors or graduates, prove carless or incompetent, 
many high hopes will crushed, and the day of the 
full crowning glory of the Common School system 
be long postponed, 

There are here those who have embraced almost 
fearful responsibility in this behalf :—he, who first 
assumed the risk of submitting this plan to the 
public in his official capacity as head of the Common 
School System: he, who as Executive of the State 
sanctioned the project and signed the law for its 
enactment; he, who as the present head of the 
system, has on all occasions commended, advoca- 
ted and sustained it; he, who as member of the 
existing State administration, which has manifest- 
ifested the most ardent desire to promote the sys- 
tem in all its relatiens, comes to sanction this its 
triumph with his presence ;—intelligent and efficient 
local officers from our own district are also here to 
hail the occasion, and watchful officers from other 
counties to scrutinize and learn the plan. In the 
name of all these and of the teachers and the youth 
of the State, this great undertaking—and, let me 
say, with as much confidence as dare be reposed in 
fallible humanity—is committed to your care and 
your labors, trusting that God, in his goodness, 
may enable you fittingly to meet the requirements 
of the occasion. 

PROF, WICKERSHAM’S ADDRESS AND HISTORY OF THE 
SCHOOL. 

The President then announced that a history of 
the school now recognized as a State institution, 
would seem to be appropriate, and no one was more 
competent to this task than he who had labored for 
its suecess from its infancy, and who still stood at 
its head in the hour of its triumph. He therefore 
had the pleasure of introducing the Principal of 
the first Pennsylvania State Normal School, Prof. 
Wickersham. 

On the 8th of May, 1854, a new school bill pass- 
ed by the Legislature of our State was approved 
by the Governor, and became a law. This law es- 
tablished the office of Couuty Superintendent of 
Common Schools ;—an office that has conferred un- 
told benefits upon our system of public instruction, 
and to the influence of which is owing directly the 
establishment of the School that has been recog- 
nized to-day as the first Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School,—a brief account of the history of which 
has been deemed appropriate upon this occasion. 

The County Superintendent of Lancaster coun- 
ty had, previously to his election, entertained the 
opinion that teachers needed special preparation 
for their work, quite as much as lawyers and doc- 
tors; but this opinion was confirmed and deepened 
by his experience as an exami 
vast majority of the teachers examined were found 
sadly deficient in intellectual qualifications; but 
they were still more deficient in professional knowl- 
edge. Between five and six hundred teachers were 
examined in Lancaster county the first vear of the 
superintendency ; and out of this large number, 
very few had ever read a book which treated of 
‘education, and many did not even know that any- 
thing could be learned about the princip!es or me- 
As a remedy for this state of 
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things,the County Superintendent,in his first report, 
dated October 21st, 1854, says : 

* The new school law was mainly designed to remove 
incompetent teachers; and in this respect it can be made 
effective. Careful examinations will determine the scho- 
larship of applicants for schools, and professional visits to 
the schools will ascertain their skill in teaching; and the 
incompetent may be rejected. But, there are more than 
three hundred persons teaching in this county whose 
knowledge of the six dommon branches is not thorough, 
and who have read but little on the art of teaching. Im- 
perfectly conducted schools must be the consequence.— 
But with all these, our schools are scarcely supplied. The 
law furnishes the means of rejecting the incompetent, but 
it neglects to make provision for filling their places with 
others better qualified. Normal Schools are necessary to 
perfect our system, and it is hoped that this fact may not 
long escape the attention of the Legislature.” 


The Legislature, however, turned a deaf ear to 
this, and similar recommendations from the Gover- 
nor and from the State and County Superintend- 
ents, and the teachers and their friends were thrown 
upon their own exertions, Normal Institutes, open 
from one month to three months, so numerous in 
Pennsylvania for the past two or three years, Nor- 
mal Departments in Academies and Seminaries, 
and finally, County Normal Schools, are at once 
the evidences of the neglect of the Legislature, and 
the demand on the part of teachers for the means 
of professional instruction, 

In the establishment of these self-created profes- 
sional agencies, Lancaster county has been a pio- 
neer; and the idea of the first Normal Institute, 
held here, was suggested by the general admission 
from teachers of their want of qualifications, and 
the expression of their desire for improvement.— 
Everywhere at examinations, they were earnest in 
their inquiries as to a place in which such instruce- 
tion as they felt they needed. could be had. Asso- 
ciations, continued but for a day, and Institutes but | 
for a week, did not satisfy them. They wanted the 
application of a system of training more thorough 
and longer continued, Discerning the import of 
these signs of the times, the Superintendent re- 
solved to establish a temporary Normal School. 
at the earliest practicable period ; and communi- 
cated this resolve to numbers of sympathising 
friends. : 

Learning of this design, the teachers of the coun- 
ty, at an Institute, on the 16th of November, 1854, 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we recommend to our worthy County Su- 
perintendent, the propriety of calling a County Teachers?’ 
Institute, to continue in session fora term of three months, 
at as early a period as he may think proper.” 

Full of the notion of establishing a Normal In- 
stitute, the Superintendent was not backward in 
mentioning it both privately and publicly, when- 
ever and wherever it was thought some interest 
might be created in the project. The work of vis- 
iting schools brought him to Millersville. he 
schools were visited. A lecture was delivered in 
yonder school house, in the course of which the 
Normal project was adverted to, and the chief dif- 
ficulty stated to be a want of suitable buildings. 

Nothing more was said at the time; but the seed 
thus sown fell upon good ground, took deep root 
in the bosoms of the generous, large-hearted men 
who have sacrificed so much for this Institution, 
and who love it to-day as a parent loves his child, 
an! ~ o will stand by it in every emergency. 


Millersville had tolerahly good Common Schools 
as early as 1854; but the people desired to increase 
the facilities for obtaining a good education for! 


|their children by establishing an academy. The 
‘academy, embracing part of this building, was ap- 
proaching completion at the time of the Superin- 
tendent’s visit to the schools. 

A few days after hearing the address above re- 
ferred to, the trustees of the academy held a meet- 
ing, and passed a resolution to offer their new 
building to ihe Superintendent, gratuitously, if he 
would ope. his contemplated Normal School at 
Millersville. They further agreed to raise one 
thousand dollars toward the payment of the ex- 
penses of the school. 

The messenger sent with these proceedings, found 
the Superintendent in a distant part of the county. 
Taken completely by surprise, he had barely dis- 
cretion enough to ask for a meeting of the parties 
interested. It is needless to say that the offer was 
accepted. Had it not been, in ail probability Penn- 
sylvania would not have had, at this time, either a 
Normal School or a Normal School Law, 

The opening of the Normal Institute was fixed 
for the Lith of April, 1855, and a circular dated 
March the 5th was issued, giving an outline of the 
plan upon which the school would be conducted. 
The following are extracts from this circular : 

** The success of Teachers’ Institutes in this county and 
over the State, the general demand for better qualified 
teachers, and the desire on the part of teachers to improve 
themselves and elevate their profession, have led to the 
establishment of the Lancaster County Normal Institute.’’ 

“Its object is to furnish, to the teachers of Lancaster 
county, and of as many other parts of the State as can be ac- 
commodated, the means of obtaining, duringthree months 
of their summer vacation, thorough professional! training ; 
—tirst, by giving sound instruction in the various branch- 
es; second, by imparting a knowledge of the most impro- 
ved methods of teaching; third, by furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for actual practice in the Model Schools connected 
with the Institution.”’ 

The number of students collected at a month’s 
notice reached one hundred and thirty-five. The 
school was compelled to submit to the closest scru- 
tiny, gnd yet, even critics, interested against it, 
were either forced to praise orto besilent. Within 
six weeks from the time the project was fairly form- 
ed, the school opened, unexpected and unheralded. 
Without a model for imitation, without experience 
in the management of such a school on the part of 
its instructors, without apparatus or any of the 
usual equipments of a well-appointed Normal 
School, without State aid or official or denomina- 
tional influence, but with doubting friends and 
frowning opponents, the school began—the school 
which was destined, in the hand of Providence, to 
solve practically the problem of Normal instrue- 
tion in Pennsylvania. The inhabitants of this 
quiet village had never dreamed, two days before 
the opening of the school, of the events of which 
their little town was to be the theatre. and never 
was a people more astonished than when students 
bythe hundred began to pour into the village. As 
stage, and omnibus, and carriage. came loaded with 
students and trunks, I well remember that the 
fences and turnpike, the yards and porticos of the 
houses, were filled with astonished spectators. 

The Institute continued in session three months, 
and it is not claiming too much to say, that it was 
completely successful. Enthusiasm may have com- 
pensated for defect in conducting an enterprise so 
entirely new; but the result was satisfactory to 
those who hoped most from the experiment. The 
school was established in full view of the damaging 
effect upon Normal instruction, in case of failure, 
and, also, with a just appreciation of the weight 
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its success might give to the argument of those 
who advocated special training for teachers, 

At the expiration of the time during which the 
school was open, the Superintendent said in his re- 
port that “in accomplishing the ends for which it 
was established, the success of the school exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends, and 
clearly demonstrated the demand for State Insti- 
tutions of a similar character. I respectfully but 
earnestly commend the subject to the considera- 
tion of the Department and the Legislature.” 

Before the close of the school, the Trustees of 
Academy, encouraged by friends of popular educa- 
tion, had resolved to enlarge their buildings, and 
instead of an Academy, to establish a permanent 
Normal School. This they accomplished at an ex- 
pense of $20,000, and the school opened with flat- 
tering prospects. The County Superintendent was 
invited to take charge of it, but declined ; and John 
F.Stoddard,who had been Professor of Mathematics 
under the first organization, was elected. Mr. Stod- 
dard occupied the position of Principal about eight 
months, one term, alone, and the second in con- 
junction with the County Superintendent, who for 
a second time connected himself with the school, 
for the same purpose and on the same terms as 
during the preceding year. Scarcely two months 
of the second term had elapsed, when a misunder- 
standing occurring between the Principal and the 
Trustees, they passed a resolution requesting him 
to resign, and his connection with the institution 
was discontinued. Efforts were made by the Trus- 
tees to obtain a Principal from abroad, in which, 
however, they failed to satisfy themselves. These 
were among the dark days of the school, and deli- 
cate management only saved it. Finally, persuad- 
ed by the authorities of the school, and by his 
friends, the present Principal reluctantly resigned 
the position of County Superintendent and assumed 
the duties of the office he now holds. 

Since that time, under a Faculty that would 
have been an honor to auy school, and some of 
whom almost from the beginning, have shared in 
every trial and aided in every triumph, the institu- 
tion has continued to flourish, drawing its students 
from constantly widening areas, and in more increas- 
ed numbers. About fifteen hundred names appear 
upon its catalogues as students, and the great ma- 
jority of these have become teachers; and there is 
scarcely a county in this broad commonwealth in 
which some of them are not now at work, giving, in 
many instances, character to teaching, and tone to 
professional agencies and efforts. Their pupils are 
numbered by many thousands. 

To the success attending our undertaking here, 
is owing a number of similar institutions in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and, to-day, anxious eyes 
are turned hither to witness the full working out 
of our experiment and to profit by it. 

It is probable that we should have been content 
with the measure of good achieved, and the meas- 
ure of influence attained, as a private county Nor- 
mal School, had we not been disturbed and made 
ambitious to accomplish something higher and no- 
bler, by the promulgation of the idea of the present 


Normal School Law, which, during the summer of 


1856, took a tangible form in the mind of the gen- 
tleman who is its author, and who fitly presides at 
this meeting, and has so ably explained its provi- 
sions. 

The peculiar features of this law were no doubt 
the result of a careful study of American institu- 
tions, as well as of the conditions necessary to se- 
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lcure in a Pennsylvania community a successful 
ischool ; and they may have been in part suggested 
by the success of this school, and the want it seem- 
‘ed so well adapted to supply. 

An outline of the Pennsylvania Normal School 
law was presented to me by its author, during a 
journey to Williamsport, to attend a meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, in August, 1856, 
I was so much pleased with it, that in my last re- 
port as County Superintendent, dated September 
23d, 1856, after a general argument in favor of Nor- 
mal Schools, I wrote as follows: 

** Nor is it my opinion that one, or two, or even a half 
dozen such schools can be so located as to accommodate 
conveniently the whole State. Ten or twelve will be 
needed to supply the demand; and perhaps, the most ju- 
dicious request that the friends of education could make 
to the Legislature, would be the passage of a general Nor- 
mal School Law, imposing such conditions as might be 
deemed expedient, and making such appropriations as the 
present condition of the State finances would admit, but 


leaving to private enterprise the erection of buildings and 
the establishment of the schools.”’ 
The Normal School Bill was prepared, was pre- 


sented to the Legislature, was passed without op- 
position, and on the 20th of May, 1857, was signed 
by the Governor. It is a happy circumstance that 
the author of the law, the State Superintendent 
who urged its passage through the Legislature. and 
the Governor who approved it, are all here withus 
who are to putit into operation, to share the crown- 
ing joy of this occasion, It is not often that all 
the soldiers in a battle can unite in the enjoyment 
of the victory. 


it has been said that the Normal School Law 
passed the Legislature without opposition, Any 


inference, however, that many members, perhaps a 
large majority, were not opposed to Norma! Schools 
would be erroneous. The Legislature evidently 
considered the friends of the bill as visionary theo- 
rists—wild dreamers, whose fancies might be in- 
dulged since they cost nothing but the poor paper 
upon which they were printed. Were they here, I 
should ask—does this immense pile of buildings 
look like the work of mere theorists — do this 
great crowd of people, these hundreds of students, 
these imposing ceremonies, look like the thin stuff of 
which dreams are made? No light air castle this, 
but solid brick, and wood, and stene; no delusive 
shadows these but flesh. and blood, and brain. 

The Normal School Bill was approved by the 
Governor on the 20th of May, 1857; and on the 
29th of June following, at a meeting of the trus- 
tees and stockholders of this institution, it was re- 
solved that “it is expedient soto enlarge the grounds 
attached to the School, and to make such additions 
to the buildings connected therewith, as to bring 
the school within the requirements of the Act of 
Assembly, approved the 20th day of May, i597.” 

Considerable effort was made to carry into ef- 
fect this resolution; but, owing to the financial 
disturbances which prevailed during the autumn 
and winter of 1857-8, and to other causes. the most 
that could be done was to enlarge this Hall, and 
increase the number of recitation rooms—and the 
work stopped. The school, however, continued 
prosperous, and suffered no decrease in the number 
of its students. 

The purpose of eventually complying with the 
requirements of the law was never abandoned.— 
Some, indeed, more timid than others, began to 
|question the feasibility of the project; and very 
‘possibly some made up their minds that the whole 
thing was chimerical ; but there were others among 
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us who never abated one jot of faith or hope. The they see they believe—not munch more. A thing 
energies of our trustees and friends were only must not only look right, but it must do right, to se- 
gaining strength for the final effort ; that effort cure their hearty support. No Normal school, no 
which has consummated the work, and secured the educational institution of which I know anything, 
first State Normal School to Pennsylvania. was compelled to submit to such a test. We feel, 
This final effort however would not have been then, sure of our foundation. We stand on solid 
made, if the passage of a Supplement to the Law ground. It is well; for should we fail, the hopes 
had not been secured during the last session of the of the present generation of the friends of Nermal 
Legislature. schools, and of professional education for teachers, 
The original Bill provided that no school could will perish with us, and Pennsylvania will be com- 
be recognized as a State Normal School, until at pelled to wait another quarter of a century, and long- 
least three other schools had given notice of their er. for the next Normal school. 
readiness to submit to the inspection required by ‘True, this school differs from other similar insti- 
law; and, had this not been the case, there were tutions, in furnishing boarding accommodations, for 
other non-essential provisions in the law which its students; in being managed by a private corpor- 
would have prevented our working under it. ation while acting by State authority ; in having a 
These impediments were happily removed by the a more comprehensive course of study ; in possessing 
Act of Assembly referred to, which was passed, I authority to grant Diplomas to its graduates which 
am assured, at the only time, and in the only way, will exempt them from all examination, and in re- 
such legislation could have been had during last ceiving no pecuniary aid from the State; but all of 
winter, and thus a way was opened to us, by which these features have been tested and are safe. Even 
we have endeavored to profit. our Model School, which gave us more solicitude 
This supplement was approved by the Governor than anything else, is working well, and must suc- 
on the L5th of last April, and immediately there- ceed. 
after the necsssary, additional buildings were pus!.-, Friends of Common Schools, Teachers, the battle 
ed forward to completion. The whole cost of the has been fought in Pennsylvania, the victory is ours. 
grounds, buildings, apparatus, and school-furniture Teaching will yet become an honored profession, and 
is computed to be $60,000. Erected as the build- our Common Schools will eventually subserve the 
ings were at different times and with different ends high purpose of making practical the doctrine, that 
in view, it cannot be expected that they would pre- education is every man’s birth right, the poorest as 
sent perfect uniformity in their style of architecture; well as the richest. 
but they are large, convenient, and well-arranged ; This school is the pioneer of an educational move- 
each part has to us an historical interest, as dis- ment more gigantic in its propertions than any na- 
tinctly marking periods of growth, and, on the tion has ever witnessed. Prussia in Europe, and 
whole, those who erected them are in nowise asham- | Massachusetts,in America, may boast, and with good 
ed to present them to the State and the world as an reason, of their systems of public schools ; but, if the 
evidence of their interest in the education of the signs of times are read aright, I discern—here —in 
people. ; the land of Penn—the land of the staid Quaker, and 
The results you witness have not been attained the slow and thoughtful, but tenacious German—the 
without much labor, nor withéut encountering diffi- first fruits of a system of education that will prove- 
culties before which even brave men, fighting in a still grander, more perfect, and more beneficent. 
noble cause, might have shrunk with no dishonor. Rejoice with us this day! My own heart is full 
It is no easy matter to create a public sentiment | of gratitude and full of hope. We to-day inaugu- 
that willsustain a Normal School; it is no light work | rate a work for which 1 feel that unborn millions 
to obtain $60,000 for such a purpose ; it is no trifling! will thank us. ‘Toil may be endured, health and life 
task to bring together a Faculty capable of con- may be sacrificed for such an end. Martyrs have 
ducting such a school; andwhen all this is dope, been made for ends less elorious. 
those whose heads contrive the huge machinery, or Pardon my enthusiasm and warmth of feeling.— 
responsibility watch its motious, need not expect to, The work for which I have thought, and hoped, and 
lounge on cushioned chairs, or sleep on downy pil-| toiled, and battled is consummated ; and whatever 
lows. fortune the future may vouchsafe this work, or what- 
Obstacles have been met from without, and! ever labor God may require at my hand, I must de- 
troubles have arisen from within; dark clouds vote the present to the rich enjoyment the past has 
sometimes seemed to envelop our work, and rough furnished, and leave to the morrow the things of the 
storms now and then threatened to wreck it; but morrow; devoutly trusting that the kind Providence 
still those clouds anon would break away and re-| whose hand has guided us thus far, will stilt con- 
veal the clear heaven beyoud, and those storms tue to care for us. 
would pass by and leave us unharmed, ‘The battle! - This able. earnest and satisfactory statement was 
has been severe, but the triumph is glorious, heard with much interest, and at the close, greeted 
There is one peculiarity in the history of this | with long applause. 
school that should not be left unneticed. It is this, 
that nothing new was adopted which was not first 
proven good by experiment. Nothing was taken’ The State Superintendent being then called on, 
for granted, and almost as little introduced from | began by remarking that he scarcely knew how to 
abroad. The characteristic features of the school, express his gratification at what he had witnessed 
of whatever worth, are home-raised, Lancaster on this occasion. He knew something of the strug- 
county products. No wild speculations were enter- gles, so eloquently referred to by the Principal, 
ed upon, but all was the result of sober calculation. which this enterprise had to encounter during the 
Some of us might have been willing to indulge in a past five years, and he could therefore appreciate 
little romance—might have been willing to sacrifice and sympathise in the enthusiasm with which its 
something for an idea; but not so, those plain,com- triumph is this day hailed—a triumph not only for 
mon-sense, utilitarian German farmers whose thou- this School but for the common schools through- 
sands of dollars are built up in these walls. What out our old Commonwealth. It has passed into a 
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proverb that Pennsylvania is slow to move; but in! practical work, for the institution will be judged by 
this characteristic of caution, we have the assurance its fruits. When you go out from these halls, bear- 
that when she does move, in important enterprises ing the honorable sanction of the State, do not for- 
such as this, she moves aright. This slowness in get that all this had its origin in the Common Schools. 
taking hold of new propositions and engaging in un- Do not, because of the honors here earned, aspire to 
tried experiments, is a characteristic of the German go up into the higher places, but go back into the 
element which enters so largely and deeply into our common field of labor in the public school-room.— 
population ; and the speaker was free to say, from, You are not wanted in the college or academy, how- 
his observations, by no means limited, that there ever well qualified for such positions. We need good 
was no element of more value, when once enlisted, in| teachers more imperatively in our Common Schools 
the work of popular education. Pennsylvania had’ now than elsewhere, and ever bear in mind, when 
weighed well, not only common school education, but suceess and honor have crowned your efforts here, 
Normal instruction also. Aud herein lies the solid that to supply this pressing want was the grand aim 
foundation for the success of a series of Normal in establishing this Institution. 
Schools, the first of which is this day recognized by It is a delicate and responsible thing to guide the 
the authority of the State. Had ours been the rash first “ footfalls of thought in the halls of the soul.” 
and unconsidered policy of other States, we might to Nor is it less an honored privilege than a responsi- 
day, with some of them, be called upon to lament ble duty. Ever bear in mind the importance of 
failures rather than to rejoice in a triumph. Penn- teaching right at first-of giving the first developments 
sylvania has has made but few experiments in Nor- of the youthful mind the right direction—-and then 
mal education, but what she has made can claim the the proper development of mind and heart is more 
merit of being successful. sure to follow in after life. The teacher who be- 

Mr. Hickok then went on to speak of the misap- gins right, experiences little trouble as his work of 
prehension which had existed in other States as to development progresses. In the Common School 
our policy in Common School matters—a policy, the room is the right place to begin ; and Normal School 
wisdom of which is this day vindicated; and express- graduates should consider it their duty and highest 
ed a confident hope that the day is near at hand, honor to be common school teachers. However su- 
when, at least the people of our own State will know perior the attainments you may secure here, no com- 
and admit, that we have the best system of Common mon school is unworthy of your services. Your 
and Normal School education on this continent.— fields of laber and honor are yet to be created— 
And what higher honor could any Commonwealth the people are vet to be made to appreciate normal 
desire? Yet it is justly ours—an honor achieved teaching ; and before they can do so, they must see 
through great difficulty, and, after encountering its practical fruits borne in the Common School 
many obstacles, known only to the pioneers in the room. There is the fallow ground—a wide and glori- 
cause, Who having “ enlisted for the war,” still live ous field! you must go forth to prepare it—you must 
to share the honors of the victory. sow the seed of the elementary principle, before you 

We need not wonder that it took so many years can reap the full fruition of the ripened harvest.— 
of unremitting labor to convince the masses, that our Your mission is to redeem and reform the Common 
system of common school education was the best for School—do this, and then the victory won to-day will 
the people, when we still have to plead with some of be complete. 
the foremost minds of the country, to convince them Mr. Hickok concluded with an eloquent exhortation 
that the Normal School is the best system for the ed- for theencouragement of the student-teachers. What 
ucation of the teacher. But the Normal School in| though, said he, it should take ten years to bring you 
Pennsylvania is no longer an experiment, in regard up to the topmost round of the ladder of distinction 
to the doubts and fears of its projectors and friends in your profession—you can afford to wait, as in the 
and supporters ; the only light in which we can view professions of law and medicine. In these, distinc- 
it as an experiment, is to convince the world we are |tion and fame are not acquired with the diploma, or 
right. Because Massachusetts has no Model Schools, | secured in a day, amonthora year. The heights of 
having abandoned them after an unsuccessful trial, | science are not to be scaled by an eagle flight or a 
our enterprise in establishing them is looked upon|balloon a:cension. The traveler, from the valley 
with incredulity. But Massachusetts did not aban- | below, takes in at a glance the beautilul scenery of 
don them because their necessity did no longer exist. the towering Alps; but although in full view, the 
There is as much of an admitted necessity for the summit can only be reached, step by step, after many 
Model School as for the Normal School itself. The a toilsome and persevering effort. Once there, how- 
Model School connected with this institution com- ever, the fatigue of the past is forgotten in the satis- 
bines the elements of success, in its superior system | faction of the present, and the glorious visions of the 
and practical working. Its superiority to all others future opened before the enraptured gaze. If it took 
in the States or British Provinces, has already been |twenty-five years of unceasing effort to secure a 
demonstrated ; and this day the first Pennsylvania |school system, and five years to establish a Normal 
State Normal School stands proudly above all simi- | school in Pennsylvania, ca: younot serve the com- 
lar experiments. imonwealth a few years in the noble effort to redeem 

But the speaker had merely risen to give a word her common schools and dignity your own profession ! 
of admonition, rather than to attempt toadd towhat! ‘The students as well as the audience generally, 
had been so well said of the history and claims of | Joydly applauded this address. 
this institution, and he felt thata word of admonition 3 

yas pardonable, in the midst of so much enthusiasm. | REMARES OF BZ-GOVEBNOR POLLOCK. 
He wished to remind those present, that the continu-| Mr. Pouiock being loudly called for, was intre- 
ed success of this institution will depend, not so much | duced, and commenced by saying that he had a theory 
upon what we see around us—these solid pillars and | of his own in regard to boys, who are generally taken 
massive walls—this completely organized and nicely-|as the representatives of “ Young America.”  Al- 
working machinery, with the master minds which con-|though the young lad of this impetuous age assumes 
trol it—as upon the future conduct of the students |the dignity of the man before his beard is grown, of- 
and graduates. You must stick closely to your/ten mistaken the down upon his upper lip for the 
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dignity of a well curled moustache santa the 
wholesome discipline of home as an invasion of his 
natural rights, and is what the world terms “a bad 
boy "—he is, nevertheless, just the material to be 





worked up in the Common School—the kind of stuff 


for the teacher graduate of the Normal School to 
make a man of. When he (the speaker,) saw a bold 
dashing boy, always foremost in mischief, he would 
never dispair of him—but would take him to such 
an accomplished, practical teacher and disciplinarian 
as his friend, Prof. Wickersham, who would soon 
discern the raw material for a bright scholar and 
vigorous man under the dross of the boy. He would 
compare this Normal School to the furnace. What 
more forbidding than the ore, as it is dug from the 
earth ; but, under the transforming influence of the 
furnace, with its warm blast, the dross is separated, 
and the pure bright metal rewards the labor bestow- 
ed upon the process. Such a furnace we see here 
to-day. Go out, then, with you State diplomas, dig 
out the ore of mind with all its uneducated dross, 
throw it in here, and it will run out precious metal. 
The warm blast we have just had from the Principal 
was enough to melt the heart of any boy, however 
obdurate. And here is the great secret of success in 
teaching—the application of the warm blast of love, 
in transmuting the metal of the mind—heart to heart 
—kindness in subduing. 

The speaker expressed his great gratification at 
what he, as one of the Inspectors, had seen in exam- 
ining the buildings and grounds, and the mode of 
teaching both in the Normal and Model Schools.— 
Lancaster county deserves honor for it, and it was 
not too much to predict that a glorious future awaits 
the institution. With the ability displayed here by 
the Principal and faculty, its success is certain in 
preparing the teacher for his or her work. He spoke 
In most complimentary terms of the senior class who 
teach the Model School, and to whom the institution 
and the people of the County are largely indebted 
for so clearly demonstrating what may be done in a 
rightly organized and well conducted Model School. 
The indications they now give show that a glorious 
future as teachers awaits them. And it was due to 
add. that all the departments of the institution were 
equally well conducted—indeed, the minds of the 
committee were filled with admiration and astonish- 
ment at what they had seen. 

There was one point which struck him forcibly, and 
about which he would make a single remark. Why 
is it that the Boards of School Directors give twice 
as much for the services of male as for those of fe- 
male teachers? He could see no difference in the 
value of their services. There was none—a good 
female teacher is worth just as much as a male—and 
perhaps more, too! {Mr. Burrowes here arose, and 
stated that, except in the city of Lancaster, this dis- 
tinction of wages is no longer made in this county. | 
The speaker said he was glad to hear Lancaster 
County was progressing in this direction also. He 
had always looked upon his wife as * the Letter half,” 
and recommended the admission to the other married 
gentlemen present ! 

In concluding bis brief remarks, Mr. Pollock, en- 
joined the Students present te remember, when they 
went forth as teachers, that they had not only the 
mind to educate, but the heart and the body also.— 
The ruvning-gear of the body must be kept in good 
order, or the mill of the mind will stop. They should 
remember too that the human mind is in continual 
development through time to immortality. And yet 
a brilliantly educated mind may be like the glaciers, 
beautiful to look upon, yet possessing no warmth, 
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besuasing more forbidding i in their aspect the nearer 
you approach them. You must educate the heart, 
so as to throw over the mind the effulgence of a 
christian morality. That system of education which 
rejects the Bible is a blank ; and he was pleased to 
see that in this School, each day, as the morning 
light unfolds in the east, the sacred volume of Di- 
vine truth is also unfolded in the School-room. A 
superstructure thus created stands on a foundation 
which cannot be shaken. Go on then, in the great 
work so well begun, and in all your getting of know- 
ledge, get understanding, ever remembering that “ the 
fear of the Lord ts the beginning of wisdom.” 

Like every other public effort of the speaker, this 
elicited a lively feeling, and much applause in the au- 
dience. 


Co.. Curtin being introduced and invited to 
speak, excused himself with a witty remark, which, 
though it passed current for the time, disappointed 
the numerous friends who knew his services to the 
present Normal system, as well as his high charac- 
ter as a public speaker. 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT GERHART. 

Rey. Dr. Gerhart, President of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, said he could not only heartily join in 
the rejoicings of the day, but sympathize with the 
Principal in the feelings he had so fitly expressed. 
It is sometimes thought that there is a conflict be- 
tween the Common Schools and Colleges. To this 
view he desired thus publicly to express his dissent. 
His experience as President of a college for ten years 
led to a different conclusion. Their interests are mu- 
tual and identical. Colleges do not begin with ele- 
mentary education, but their work is greatly assisted 
when the elementary branches are properally taught. 
The great difficulty experienced in colleges is the 
want of a thorough knowledge of the ele mentary 
branches in the students. It was no discredit to col- 
leges to say that for ten years he had not met with 
a single senior class, every member of which could 
spell all words correctly ; and this is a defect that 
many of our learned men have had to contened with 
to the end of their lives. What we want, then, are 
men and women to teach right from the beginning, 
and for this we need persons of thorough training.— 
it takes more time and trouble to unlearn what has 
been improperly taught, than is required to master 
the elementary branches when a right beginning is 
made, and where a correct atmosphere of thought is 
thrown around the pupil. He could, therefore, from 
a sincere heart, wish this institution “ God speed.” 
The better you succeed the better we will succeed, 
and send students from each institution to stand side 
by side. We are engaged in one work—not two. 
‘lo show the sympathy. between the two institutions, 
the speaker referred to a provision in the charter of 
the College, requiring the education of eight young 
men gratutiously, if recommended by the “Board of 
Directors of Lancaster city, a privilege of which no 
one had taken advantage, up to a recent period.— 
Y our interests are our interests and our yours, and 
he again wished them God speed. 


REMARKS OF PROF. HALDEMAN, 


Prof. 8. 8. Hatpemam, A. M., of Columbia, Pa., 
in response to an invitation to address the meeting, 
said :—The inauguration of the first State Normal 
School of Pennsylvania seems to present a proper 
occasion for an etymologic elucidation of the word 
Normal. chiefly for the benefit of the several hundred 


pupils here present, that they may have a general 
idea of a word so intimately connected with their 
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present studies, and their future career in the honor-| 


able vocation of instructors (literally builders) of the 
youthful mind ; and as ideas of instruction are asso- 
ciated with those of visible operations, we may say 
that a faculty of instruction (like negligent cultiva- 
tion) is likely to result in destruction. 

This consociation of literal and metaphoric ideas 
with the modifications of a sing!e word, is present in 
Normal, Latin NORMA (with O in ore) a square 
used by builders, a rule, norm, pattern, model; Nor- 
MALIS made by the square, right by the rule ;—(rig-ht 
(REC-TUS) rec-titude, r—ule (REG-ULA) and st-raig-ht 
being cognates.) It may be stated that the ancient 
Romans made constant use of the square, rule, plum- 
met, and the level now in use, shaped like the capi- 
tal letter A, and figures of them are still to be seen 
upon monuments in Rome. 

The word NO-R-M-AL is composed of four por- 
tions, a root followed by three suffixes, of which the 
first is R formative ; that is, used to make forms from 
roots. It is the R of cle-r-k, fea-r, au-s-t-ere, which 
is not present in mo-r-al, lib-r-ary, ove-r. The next 
is the noun suffix M or MA, present in fil-m, dra-m, 
regi-m-en, but not in drea-m. AL is the adjective 
suffix. 


that normal has something to do with knowledge.— 
But it has lost initial g- (gay in get,) present in the 
Greek GNOridz to make known, to search into, to 
acquire the knowledge of; GINOsko to know, to 
learn; early Latin GNOsco, afterwards NOsco to 
know, get a knowledge of; Greek GNOmon a rule, 
square, &c., also (German kenn-ung) the tooth by 
which a horse’s age is made kno-wn ; Latin coGNO- 
men the family name, as Cicero in Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Persian kun-da learned, wise; (German 
kun-de knowledge; kenn-tniss science; kur-st art, 
&c. Irish conn, reason, sense, intellect, prudence ; 
Welsh cein-ad circumspection. English kno-w, ken, 
can, couthe (affable, kind,) cunning, (formerly in a 
good sense,) cann-y (cautious, &c.) and by dropping 
the initial—no-ble, no-table ; but as this no- was ori- 
ginally gno-, and as n of the prefix in- (not) was lost, 
the negative form of no-ble became i-gnoble. 

Now if, instead of becoming a norm and guomon to 
youth by the acquisition of this ken-ing can-ing fac- 
ulty—this no-ble no-rmal kno-wledge, with its implied 
(conn) sense, intellect, reason, prudence and (cein-ad) 
circumspection, and its (couthe) affable, kind,(cann-y) 
cautious, prudent, and gentle (kun-st) art. skill, pro- 
fession, (kun-de) knowledge, and (kenn-tniss) science 
— if, instead of this, an unfortunate student should 
fall upon the reverse or negative side ot our word-pic- 
ture, he will become an i-gnoble, i-gnorant, i-gnomin- | 
ious and un-couth e-norm-ity, for (couthe being also 
the old past participle of can,) un-couth-ness is un- 
can-ne:s, or inability, (i. e. to follow the square and 
rule of rectitude in personal matters.) 

The prospective teacher has a theme for deep re- 
flection in the constellation of ideas which the word) 
normal snegests, and it is to be hoped that every one, 
that all. will work for and enter the sphere of their) 
duties with courage, hope, and reverence, as they are | 
likely todo when they comprehend the scope of their) 
responsibilities. 

But we will carry our metaphoric language and its | 
moral a little farther. There exists a certain analo-| 
gy between seeing and knowing, so that we often! 
say “/ see (or know) how to account for it.” Akin! 
to the root G—N of GINosko to know, is C—Nd;} 
and the Welsh cein-ad (circumspection) has a root} 
can (sight, brightness,) Latin CANdeo (to shine, to 
burn,) whence candle, kindle, candor, candid. Now, 


SCHOO 


| off. 


The initial NO- is strictly the English kno-w, so, 
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to borrow a scriptural figure, the light of our instruc- 
tion must be such as to edify every one within its 
reach, beyond, as well as inside of the school house ; 
but where there are combustible materials, the light 
must be guarded with ‘ caution’ and ‘ circumspec- 
tion,’ or the un-cand-id watchman may become an 
in-cend-iary. 

Nor must our light be allowed to make * darkness 
visible” by the production of smoke and smut. but, (as 


‘nothing human is perfect,) the poisonous exhalations 


inseparable from the process must be withdrawn by 
proper ventilation; and altho the hurtful gas in- 
creases with the increasing light and threatens as- 
phyxia, yet the power of removal increases with the 
heat, and expanding, causes it to seek an exit, as in 
a mine from which the noxious gases are removed by 
a fire (sometimes called a /amp,) that should appa- 
rently increase them, but which, by a shi//ul ar- 
rangement, is made to start a current to carry them 
So it is in education. A madman is danger- 
ous in proportion to his strength ; and knowledge, to 
be a blessing to the individual and the State, should 
be developed in, and tend to produce, a pure intel- 
lectual atmosphere, in the Normal mode. 

REMARKS OF DR. ATLEE. 

Dr. Joun L. ATLEE, Sr., was next introduced by 
the President, as one who had, probably, been con- 
tinuously longer a Schoo! Director, than any other 
man in the State. 

The Dr. remarked. that although he had been an 
active School Director since 1822, the performance 
of his official duty, as one of the Iuspectors, in the 
examination of this school, to which he had been un- 
expectedly called, had been one of the most pleasant 
incidents of his life. In the examination of the large 
and elegant buildings, he had found every thing ar- 
ranged in such a manner—as well in the study halls 


‘and recitation rooms. as in the dormitories and refec- 


tories—as to secure the health, comfort and conve- 
nience of the pupils. And in the new b ilding, more 
especially appropriated to the Model School and to 
the ladies, the plan of warming and ventilation was 
of the most approved character, and with the ample 
hall for recreation and exercise, would prove cminent- 
ly conducive to health. 

Ween he compared the state of things now exist- 
ing, in which he recognized the principle that the 
Commonwealth is bound to educate all her children 
alike, with the effects of the Poor School Law of 
1809, when thousands of dollars were annually squan- 
dered for the payment of, in most cases, incompetent 
teachers; or even with the Public School System of 
1818-19, which, in the city of Lancaster, was a great 
improvement upon that of 1809.—he felt proud of his 
native county. And when he witnessed, as he had 
done, for the past two days, the very thorough course 
of instruction, founded upon the observation, reflec- 
tion and large experience of the Principal, Mr. Wick- 
ersham, it was impossible for him to express the gra- 
tification he felt. ‘To him, and to the President of 
this assembly, who had, in a great measure, sacri- 
ficed the honors and emoluments of his profession in 
the cause of education, are we indebted for the suc- 
cessful establishment of the common school system 
in our county.—Dr. A. well recollected that one of 
the hardest day’s work he ever accomplished out of 
his profession, was in the endeavor to secure Mr. 
Wickersham’s services as the first County Superin- 
tendent. From that time the success of the system 
was certain and we here witness the consummation 
of their labors. 

There were. probably, now in the hall some who 
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were present at that convention and resisted the in-{lersville for their respective posts of duty, before 
crease of salary, who had since co-operated in the the commencement of the meeting. 

erection of this nobie monument to the liberality of CLOSING INCIDENTS. 

the citizens of Millersville and its neighborhood—a After a vote of thanks to the Committee of In- 
lasting evidence of their estimate of the value of vestigation, the President was about to adjourn the 
sound education, and of the qualifications of the gen- meeting, when a pleasing little incident, “ not down 
tleman at the head of it. in the programme,” took place. 

With such a Principal, assisted by the able Fac-. On behalf of the Students, Misses Mary Poole 
ulty, to whom he had been introduced, and whose ex- and Anna Herr, appeared on the platform, with a 
cellent methods for instruction in all the various de- beautiful wreath, which the former presented to 
partments he had witnessed, Dr. A. in addressing the Prof. Wickersham, in a few neat and appropriate 
students, told them they could not fail to qualify them-| remarks. Taken wholly by surprise, Mr. W., from 
selves for the honorable and useful profession they | the fullness of his heart, could only thank them for 
had chosen. We want more good teachers and most this token of their regard, assuring them that it 
look for them here. Ile would not prolong his re-| would be more valued by him than the most costly 
marks. after what had been already said by those who gift that could have been presented from any other 
had preceded him, but would conclude with a trite quarter. 


but not less truthful couplet : Thus fittingly closed the exercises of an occasion, 
‘* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 'which has not been surpassed in promise of momen- 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” tous influence upon the future, by any event that 

has transpired in Pennsylvania, since the opening 

REMARKS OF PROF. WALKER. of the first Common School House door to pupils, 


Prof H. D. Waker, of New Columbus, Luzerne in 1835, 
co., Who had just arrived—almost too late for the) o — 
oceasion he had travelled so far to enjoy—wasthen| Since the foregoing account was prepared, the 
called on and said: That this was not only a proud following official announcement of the result has 
oceasion for Lancaster county, but no less interest- been published in the newspapers of Lancaster, 
ing and important to the citizens of the common- York and Lebanon, Thus the work, in this Dis- 
wealth at large. He could assure the friends of the trict, is completed : 
institution here, that up in the North where he OFFICIAL NOTICE,—PENNSYLVANIA STATE NORMAL 
came from, they had been, and still are, watching SCHOOL. 
this enterprise with the deepest interest. They did DEPARTMENT oF Common ScHooLs, 
not regard it as a local or sectional enterprise, for ° Harrissure, December 3d, 1859. 
in its results it will influence the interests of com- ¢ Wanekks, She Seat of Taemees of te hanes 
: , isa ds NO ie fad he County Normal School, located at Millersville, in said 
mon schoo! education all over the State. Had he county, by resolution, adopted at a meeting of the Board 
not looked on this as a proud day fur Pennsylvania, on the Ist day of October, 1859, on file in this Department, 
he wonld not have left his home and his schools, made formal application to the State Superintendent for 
hundreds of miles away, to witness this demonstra. the privileges of ** An act to provide for the training of 
tion, travelling under difficulties and unexpected de- teachers for the Common Schools of the State,’”? approved 
lays, so much so, that at one time, had the object of ponent fe + ager ag rr aes ee enemy 
. . ° . . 4 ys . Owes 
his journey here been of less importance and inter- “ Wyereas, In pursuance of said application, the State 
est, he would have turned back; but now here, he Superintendent of Common Schools, together with Hon. 
felt himself more than compensated in the glorious James Pollock, of the County of Northumberland, Hon. 
and cheering results just witnessed within these William M. Heister of the County of Berks, Hon. A. G. 
walls. ‘T’'o him, this place, and this occasion, are ae hgh geet vs Centre, are pri mane aed 
. 1e county o szancaster, ‘“*‘competent and disintereste 
more glorious and more memorable than the battle. peeeeunss™ sidpitetad by him, uk the semidedt of Gk Gai 
fields of Brandywine, of Germantown, or of York- |ernor, as Inspecsors, and Dr. A. R. Bisir, Superintendent 
town : for this institution, in its influence upon our of the county of York, Henry Houck, Esq., Superinten- 
common schools, is destined to redeem the human dent of the county of Lebanon, and David Evans, Esq., 
mind from a tyranny of ignorance and mental bond- Superintendent of the county of Lancaster, did on Thurs- 
age, more oppressive than the political bondage nine cae a the pried Poor cutie te 
ie fy wees seeps, sia | person y; anda 8a > Tl > Visi é F - 
= re fathers a 97 sfully resisted. spect said School, and after thorough examination there- 
e then, in a clear and interesting manner, stated oF and of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and of its 
the beneficial effects of the normal teaching, upon general arrangement and facilities for instruction, by writ- 
modes of instruction,—instanecing the manner of im- | ten report, on file in this Department, approve the same, 
parting a true knowledge of language, with exam- and find that they fully come up to the provisions of said 


ples ; and closed with a word of inspiring cheer to /#¢t, and its supplement, and did certify the same to the 
Department of Common Schools, with their opinion that 


rn fac + : 7 y " » 
the pransesore and students, apes whom the atten- said School has fully complied with the provisions of said 
tion of the whole State was directed. act, and its supplement, as far as can be done before going 
REMARKS OF MR, HOUCK, into operation under them: : 
Henry Hovck, Esq., Superintendent of Lebanon) Now, therefore, In pursuance of the requirenments of the 
County was next called on, but as it was then late Seventh Section of the Act aforesaid, I do hereby give 


merely said be would only give the assurance that public notice, that I have officially recognized the Lancas- 
ter County Normal School, as a State Normal School, for 


Lebanon considered herself fortunate to be associa- the Second Normal School District, composed of the coun- 

ted with Lancaster in this movement, and well may | 4;,,° of Lancaster, York and Lebanon, and that said 

she feel honored too. He assuredthem, moreover, sehoo! shall henceforth enjoy all the privileges and im- 

that Lebanon would do honor to the association. munities, and be subject to all the liabilities and restric- 
Messrs. McCormick of Cambria, Ingram of Danu- tions contained in said Act and Supplement. 

phin, Miller of Somerset and Evans of Lancaster «>< ) ! Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my 


3 mes ‘1. s.¢ hand, and affixed the Seal of the Department of 
; § 4 ste spe xcus >m- . P = 
— ciniai on ak, but excased them | © keue } Common Schools, at Harrisburg, this 3d day of 


, 4 December, 1859. 
Mr. Hiester and Dr. Blair the other members of, Henry C. Hickox, 


Board of Inspectors, were compelled to leave Mil-! Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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